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GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE, Esq. 


GeorGe FrepertcK Cooke was born in the barracks 
of Dublin, in the year 1756: his father being a subaltern 
in One of the regiments that composed the garrison. His 
mother was of ‘Scotch extraction, and by her marnage 
incurred the displeasure of her family, who, with a very 
moderate portion of substance, richly abounded in that 
begearly pride, which forms a leading feature in the cha- 
racter of our Northern neighbours, At little more than 
two years of age, our hero accompanied his father te 
London, where hs continued till the vear 1763, when he 
was’ placed ina school in the North of England. It was 
during his residence at this school, which lasted till 1771, 
that he became infected, as he himself terms it, with the 
theatrical mania. 

On his emancipation from school diseipline, im 1771, 
our hero went to sea, and afterwards embarked in bu- 
siness 3 but less from inclination than necessity. Accord- 
invly the moment the law made him his own master; or, 
ta other words, the moment he attained the enviable ave 
of one and twenty, he spurned at trade, as an occupation 
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nnwerthy of his aspiring mind, and coming iWto pose 
session of a legacy bequeathed him by a distant relation, 
- eee all employ ment to indulge, without let or mo- 
lestation, his favourite passion and pursuit. It was not, 
however, tll he had run through his inheritance, that he 
made his debit on the public boards. His first ap- 
pet arance on any recular stave was in the spring of 1778, 
when he pe formed. the part. of Castalio, in the Orphan, 
at the Haymarket Theatre, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Massey, and with such complete success, as determined 
ium to embrace the profession, as his future means of 
support. He played two or three subsequent nights 
at the Haymarket, and then jomed a provincial com- 
pany. 

From this period till the summer of 1786, our hero 
ran the customary round of Thespi: in itenerancy ; passing 
his neviciate in various provincial companies, particu- 
larly those of Nottingham and Lincoln. In July, 1786, 
he enlisted under the banners of the York manager, Mr. 
Wilkinson, and came out in the part of Count Baldwin, 
the same night that Mrs. Siddons made her tirst appear- 
ance at that theatre, as Zsubella, in the Fatal Marriage. 
The May followimg he repaired to Lancaster, having 
joined the Ne weastle company, with whom he conti- 
nued four years, performimg successively at Newcastle, 
Chester, Lancaster, Preston, and other towns belonging 
to that district. In April 1791, he entered into an en- 
gavement with the manager of the Manchester theatre, 
to whom his talents were already experimentally known, 
Mr. Cooke having, previous to his treaty with the York 
manager, acted at Manchester a whole season with great 
“up plause . besides a winter spent at Live ‘rpool. In No- 
vember, 1794, Mr. Cooke visited the capital of the sister 
kinedom, at the pressing invitation of Mr. Daly, at that 
time «director of the Dublin stage. He returned to 
England the following year, and im March a 
ed the Manchester company, with whom he stood i 
Inch favour and repute; and, imdeed, it reflects no 
small honour on the taste and penetration of the inha- 
bitants of that town, that, among the foremost to discern, 
they have been among the foremost, likewise, to foster 
and eucourage the talents of aman, who owes his pre- 
tes sional SUCCESS entirely to hus Own intrinsic merit. 

In October 1797, Mr. Cooke wade a second trip to 
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Dubbia, the muanavemenut of that theatre havine de- 
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volved into the hands of the present patentee, Mr. 
Jones. He there remained three years, rapidly msing 
in celebrity and favour, bemg justly regarded as the hero 
of the Dublin stage, andthe MRosetus af the sister kiug- 
dom, 

On the 3tst of October, 1800, he made his first ap- 
pearance on the Covent Gardeu boards, in the character 
of Richard TIT, and made x more powertul Impression 
on the audience of London, than any actor since the 
debit of Garnck. He has ever since remamed ou the 
same stage, and in a variety of principal characters, 
partic ularly Richard, Kitely, Shylock, Tago, Sir Pertinuz 
Macsycophant, and Sir Archy Macsarcasm, certainly pos- 
cesses stronger powers of attraction than any individuat 
performer now on the stage. 








ON FINE GENTLEMEN, 
WITH THE CHARACTER AND DESCRIPTION GF AN UPSTART. 


PROFUSION is become an essential of a man of honour - 
a young fellow cannot be of the ten without it; and 
veconouy, or any degree of prudence is utterly incom- 
patible with that largeness of soul, which, while it 
squanders thousands upon the éurf or at Arthur's, per- 
aps reluctantly affords half-a-crown to distress, 

Full of these sublime ideas, an insolent formerly lamen- 
ted, iu my hearing, that the circumstances of bis heuse 
bad destined him to a profession; for that * himself was 
the gentleman of it. He bad indeed brethren of protes- 
sions, and liberal proiessions toe, who were able and 
accomplished, as well as honest and worthy men; but 
then, they were not gentlemen. They wanted that free- 
dom of spirit and humour, which e/ev utes above accounts, 
calculations, and other minute and vroveling atteutons : 
they wanted that easy, careless, sauntering habit, which 
is sO very becoming, ‘because it sits so very naturally, 
upon gentlemen w ho have nothing to do. There was a 
method, a littleness of man: agenient, favouring of pe- 
dantry and the schools, in all they did: and, though 
likely to get well enough through life by playing a safe 

same, yet they would 1 never win a prize, any mare than 
tie dull fellows snatch a grace, beyond the dradgery 
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and rules of art.”’—What pity it is, that there was only 
one gentleman in this worthy family ! who, to cut short 
his history, as he hved an extravagant, so he died a bank- 
rupt; to ‘the yery sincere affliction of his ungentlemen 
brethren. 

Thus far of men lberally born, and liberally educated - 
but there are others, who, though neither the one nor 
the other, yet parade and figure in the shape of gentle. 
men; and, in this money-getting age, are by far the 
commonest character of the two. IL heard one of these 
pieces of mechanism observe, with much affectation, that 
Ais misfortune was to have a taste; that this misfortune 
had been increased, by keeping too much good company, 
and seeing too week ‘of life upon the lurge scale; and 
that what still added to his expences, were the obliga- 
tions he lay under to cultivate the Jittle people (so this 
upstart called them) about his villa: for it will easily be 
imagined, that he was not without the low ambition of 
being popular. Now who, do you think, this extra- 
ordinary person was? | will tell you. 

He was the son of a cockney in lowlife, who, by cow- 
keeping and the help of a milk-board, had scraped to- 
gether enough to leave him independent of trade ; but 
who, retaining the spirit and manners of his original 
meanness, which j is often the case with those who rise to 
sudden riches, gave him no education above that of the 
vulgar. Coming however to his inheritance, he deter- 
mined to bea gentleman ; ; and, first, he applied to Pearce, 
a taylor of prime and fashionable govt, who made him at 
once a gentleman in dress: which, by the way, is no 
small advance ; for this, with the es tr iplex. frontis, that 

‘ front of eves fold brass,’ in which this pupil was Sil- 
we happy, will procure admission to the first per- 
sonages of the kingdom, and no questions asked. ‘Then 
he applied to tradesmen, manutacturers, artists: who, 
from their several departments, made hin a genileman 
in houses, furniture, and apparatus of every kind: and 
then he got the whole bespangeled with pictures and 
vertt.—] had almost forgot to mention, what is a very 
capital article inthe construction of these new ventlemen ; ; 
and that is, a hbrary *. Lor this he applied to P——; 
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* Fielding, in his Voyage to Lisbon, meutions one Boyce, a black- 
smith at Gosport, who, by smuggling and other honest arts, became 
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and P—— made hima gentleman, with regard to books. 
p—— talked to him of original standard authors, which 
he must not be without : of 1 rare and curious copies, in the 
finest preservation, andl most elegant bindings ; aud thus 
at length furnished him with a collection, in all lane 
guages, of far from inconsiderable value. They might, 
if properly painted, as well have been of wood ; for their 
possessor had no more pretensions to learning, than he 
had to taste—or than a mere observer of rites and cere- 
moues has to religion. In short, he knew no language 
but his own; and that no better than the women who 
swept his rooms*. 

Did not | mghtly call this ape of elegance and mag- 
nificence a plece of mechanism ? and are not many fine 
gentlemen thus mecianicadly formed ? 


Not for himself he sees, or hears, or eats ; 
Artists must chuse his pictures, music, meats, 


To be sure: the artists furnish the taste, as well as the 
object of it. Mean while, this destination of men to 
situations and objects, for which they are unfit, is no 
small detriment as well as nuisance to society. Many 
of these fine gentlemen, who are at least useless burdens 
to the earth they encumber, might have done good ser- 
vice in the menial offices and arts of life. The only ser- 
vice they do, under this forced and unnatural character, 
is the transferring of property, which by prodigality they 
sometimes abuse, into the hands of men, who may rightly 
use it; and thus justifying Providence, whose ways are 
constantly to educe good from evil. 

[ am not sure, that my upstart is equal to the purchase 
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possessed of 40,0001. This accomplished person, after procuring 
ubundance of fine things, concluded with having a library; and, 
accordingly, seat an order to a bookseller in London, for 5001. worth 
of his handsomest books. 


+ Lucian considered this taste for book-buying, as so sure a 
symptom of an illiterate fellow, that he joins the two characters 
together. These book-gentry should seem to think, like the man 
who bought Orpheus’s harp, that it would make admirable music of 
itself, without any skill or knowledge in a performer ; or bim, who 
purchased — tetus’s lamp at a vast sum, in hopes of having with 
it Epictetus’s wisdom; or, lastly, like those wild Indians, who be- 
lieve, that they inherit not only the spoils, but the abilities of any 
great enemy, they have the luck to kill, 
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ofa borough: else I should have mentioned a seat jn 
parliament as oneof the qualifications, by which these 
gentry rise to ercatness. The Herald’s Office, however, 
was not neglected, a coat of arms haviny been his first 
acquisition; and we are just informed, that, to render 
his name illustrious atter death, he hath ordered his fune- 
ral to be in the style and manner of the late R——~ R . 
fisy.—500l. fora monument, and 41. vearly to have it 
brushed by the sexton, 
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Riding out one morning in the Strand near Dubim, he 
inet with a parishioner of his we ‘ILmounted, and began to 
pay him some compliments on his horse, &c.  * All this 
may be very true, Mr. Dean,” said the man; but still he 
isnotequal foveurs,” © 'Tomme!” returned the Dean m 
surprise > ‘* why, this is but a mere pad, which I keep 
for exercise, —** Aye, but netwithstanding that,” re plied 


the other, “he carries the best head of any horse i 
fre leanne i,” 





CLERICAL BOOTSs, 


A Ciergyinan mi Essex, not much celebrated as a 
preacher, used te wear boots generally on duty; and gave 
asa reason for it, that ‘*the roads were so deep in some 
places, that he found them more convenient than shoes.” 
* Yes,” said Foote, “and, [dare say, equally convement 
inthe pulpit; for there the Doctor is generally out of 42s 
di pla too.’ 





INTUITION, AND SAGACITY. 


Of the difference between those two qualities (the ene 
heiug immediate m its effect, and the other acquiring 3 
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circuitous process) Foote said, ‘‘the former was the eye, 
the latter the nose, of the mie. 1 





THE CAUSE OF A PLAY BEING DAMNED. 


A foreigner being present at a musical piece which was 
damned the first mght of its performance, asked Poote 
who the author was. Being told that his name was S¢. 
John, he asked agam, ‘St? je St. Jean, yuel Si. Jean? 
(St. John, St. John, w hat St. Joho 2?” )—* Oh, Monscicur ! 
cried Foote ; le genti/homme sans la téte. (Oh, Sir, the 
gentleman without a head).” 
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CONSTANTIA GRIERSON, 


OF THE COUNTY OF KILKENNY, IN IRELAND; DIED 1733, 
AGED 27 5 


Was allowed, long before, to be an excellent scholar, 
not only in Greek and Roman literature, but in history, 
divinity, philosophy, and mathematics. Shegave a proof 
of her knowledve i in the Latin tongue, by her dedication 
of the Dublin edition of Tacitus to the Lord Carteret, 
and by that of Terence to his son, to whom she hkewise 
wrote a Greek epigram. She wrote several fine poems in 
English, on which she set so little value, that she nevlected 
to le: ‘ave Copies, but of very few, behind her. 

She is said to have exemplified that tine saying of a 
French author : ** That a great genrus should be SUPCT1O} 
io his own abilities.” 

When Lord Carteret was lord-lieutenant of Irelaud, he 
obtained a patent for Mr. Grierson, her husband, to be 
king’s printer; and to distinguish and reward her un- 
common merit, had her hie inserted in it. 

The foregonty accouit is entirely transeribed from NIrs. 
Barber's preface pretixed to her poems. To this we shall 
add some particulars, which Mrs. Pilkington has record- 
ed. She tells us ** that when about eighteen years of ave, 
sue was brought to her father to be instructed in mid. 
Witery; that she was mistress of Hebrew, Greek, Latin 
and Freneh, understood mathematics as wel! as most men; 
and what made these extraordinary talents yet more sur- 
prising, was, that her parents were poor literate coun- 
hy people: so that her learning appeared like the gift, 
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poured out on the apostles, of speaking all languages 
without the pains of study.” Mrs. Pilkington enquired 
of her, where she had gained this prodigious knowledge ? 
to which Mrs. Grierson answered, ‘‘that she received 
some little instruction from the minister of the parish, 
when she could spare time from her ueedle-work, to which 
she was closely kept by her mother.” Mrs. Pilkington 
adds, ‘* that she wrote elegantly both in verse and prose : 
that herturn was chefiy to philosophical or divine sub- 
jects ; that her piety was not inferior to her learning; and 
that some of the most delightful hours she herself had 
ever passed, were in the conversation of this female phi- 
losopher,”’ 

She wrote an Abridgement of the History of England. 
There are many particular circumstances of her life which 
do her honour, and are a noble example to the living, par- 
ticularly as a wife and mother. Slie was patronized by 
the late Lord Granville, and was the editor of several of 
the classics. Hler son, who was his Inajesty’s printer aft 
Dublin, and instructed by her, was a man of uncommon 
learmiug, great wit and vivacity. He died in Germany, 
at the age of twenty-seven. Dr. Johuson highly respected 
his abilities, and often observed, that he possessed more 
extensive knowledge than any man of his years he had 
ever known, His industry was equal to his talents, he 
particularly excelled in every species of philological learn- 
ing, and was perhaps the best crit:eof the time. 
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POPERY. Ait the beginning of the long Parliament, a 
ery of ** No Popery,” was heard in this kingdom. One of 
the oddest expressions of alarm was the following sunile 
of Pym. ‘ Popery,” said he, may be compared to the 
dry bones of Ezekiel: which first caine tovether from 
afar, then sinews end flesh crew upon them, alterwards 
the skin covered them, and lastly, breath und life were 
put ito them.” The coumarizon is yet more applicable 
now. Popery is indeed become a heap of dry bones ; and 
the very priests are at a loss which toselect as worthy to 
hecome the skeletons of a reaniuated church. Sinews and 
flesh will not grow upon thein, without long industry and 
yovernmental patrouaye. The eventual re-creation must 
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assume anew, a clossy and glorified skin. And the whole 
apprehended process resembles more the imagery of 2 
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N REFORMATIONS.* 
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Tur work of reformation, in church and in state, 
bath long been agitated ; and, doubtless, there are many 
things in both, that may well be thought to want it, 
Some however, averse from reforming, think it more ex« 
pedient to temporize with prevailing saietaiel customs; 
and would rather acquiesce under, than attempt a core 
rection of, the numerous irregularities and evils with 
which we abound. This may be just and good, as well 
as wise and politic, i certain situations: yet, if we mean 
any thing when we talk of human perfection and hu- 
man happiness, it must surely be nght to correct errors 
and abuses; nor can reformation possibly be deemed un- 
reasonable, always provided, that the reformers, amidst 
their zeal, will ponder well the materials, the stuff, they 
have to work upont; lest, beige hurried on by visions, 
and ideas of a perfection not to be attained, they produce 
greater evils than those they would remove. 

In the last century, by pushing the spirit of reforming 
too far, greater evils were produced than the reformers 
had it in their view to remove. — Resistance was made to 
the encroachments of regal power, and made successfully: 
but did the spirit of reforming rest here? No; it pro- 
eceded till the monarchy was destroyed. And what 
followed then ? Why, anarchy succeeded monarchy; a 
republic, such as it was, succeeded anarchy ; a protec- 
torate succeeded a republic; and, finally, the nation, 
having reeled to and tro from one form of government to 
another, and having found no rest under any, recurred 
at leneth to a monarchy, more arbitrary even with their 
ew consent, and more permcious in its consequences, 
than that which had been abolished. But to proceed, 

The objects of reformation are, manners, opinions, and 
establishments. On the article of manners, enough has 
been written: enough to shew, that manners cannot be 
reformed by laws, but only by education, or an esta- 
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* From the Jrenarch. 


t Mens humana, si agat in materiam, naturam rerum contemplando, 
pro modo mate rte operarulry atque ab eadem determinatur. Bacon. —And 
is not this as uccessary in the world of spirit, as inthe world ef 
matter 
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opinions, Lam tree to own, with Mr. Bayle, that «there 
are no truths so miliute, but what are worthy to be pro- 
moted; no errors so trifling, but what had better he 
corrected than retamed. But, when the cireristances 
P time and place will t suffer noveltie 
Of time ana punee Wilt NOT stiiter hovetties tO be proposed, 
thouch ever so true, without oecasionine a thousand dise 
‘der sete toluno ne a Garaét Vir. Bavle j . 
oOraecers, WIUST Aiso CONCULY With Jit. Davie in SUpPpoOsiIne, 
that “it were much better to let thines remain as they 
are, than undertake to referm thems since the remedy 
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would be worse than the disease. ‘Po which L may add, 


that, aiter all the reformation which can be made, every 
Mah will have, becnuse every tan ust have, his own 
opinion still, Ldcovzpacse ts defined by a certain physican 
Aumorwn illud peeutiare tempcramentum, unde sua est 
curgue sanitas, suus exiqgue morbus: aid might he not 
have added, if his subject had required it, sua culgue ine 
doles, Sua cureque OPINIC 2—To sunsose that any man 
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as Lo ams: that he has reeeived the same tempera- 
ment, ti some wnvutriment, the same education, and 
(which inchides all) the same moditication, with me, in 
every rr}s int OF his aay atte _ ih One’ \ ma it Is to sup- 
i that A. \ t fan. \\ UV NOt eX ect from him r. A 
coniormity of ventures. aswell as a co cormity of opmons, 
with mime? the former, as shorted emo, berms just as 
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for all thanes,” says a ereat reformer: ** itis not ereru cone 
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sert the wisdom and expediency of tolerating, not only 
miperfectious, bat even evils, nan establishinent, until 
those evils can be removed without producing greater. 
And TPseen to assert this upon the surest foundation ; 
because the prince iple of reforuution, unless restrained by 
t] Ms sald me Clause, will never sufter the world to re- 
wat in cuiet. As surely as no establishment can be 
perfect, so surely will reformers never be wauting to 
disturb it *. bknow the difhe uty of. “us certaining the 
crisis, When reformation is to commence ;—this must be 
determined by the cea tances of time and place—yet 
j CAOnHOL forfear to thiak cis 1 it re and, if i am Wn error, 
it inust bye my love of peace aa eood order that has 
misied me. ‘Very many persons,” says Mr. Bayle, 
‘will mflexil ly adhere to this maxim, thet it Is a lesser 
evil to bear with abuses in church and state, than to cure 
them by remedies which will overturn the constitution mm 
church and state +.” I must own myself to be one of 
these persons: and am ready to say, with the good 
Bishop Hall, that some quiet error may be better than 
some unruly truth |; or, as Erasmus had said before him, 
wiht adeo est invisa discordia, ut veritas etiam displiceat 
seditiosa. 

But it should seem, as uf reformations im the state were 
far more easy and far more practicable, than reformations 
in the chure h ; and, acco) dingly, a worthy person some 
yearsago exhibiteda plan, very elaborately drawn, for pars 
fiamentary independency and oeconomical reformation +e 
[was aflected with uncommon pleasure at the report of 
this plan, which (I thought) was striking directly at the 
root of the thing: lor true patriotism, as a great statese 





* The world can never remain in peace, because sectaries and 
fanatics will every where think it a duty to disturb it :— 
And prove their doctrine orthodox 
m4 1 elgg blows and knocks; 
Call fire, and sword, and desolation, 
A godly heeueal reformation : 
Which always iust be carried on, 
Aud still be doing, never done ; 
As if religion were intended 
For nothing clse but to be mended 
HUpDIBRAaAé 
t Dict. CastTELLANUs. Note Q, 
| Deead. VI. Ep: ist. 7. 
i Burke's Speech, ac. on Feb 11, 1788 
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man observed most justly, can hare no foundation, bur 
Srugality * sand vain will be all attempts to render Meme 
bers of Parliament mdependent, till they can be cured of 
their extravagancies, and prev ailed on to be ceconumists. 

But, to my very great grief as well as surprise, the plan 
of reformation he proposed, had no respect at all to 
the oeconomy of parliament men, but only to the ey. 
pences of certain departinents, connected with and de- 
pendant on the court; as if great and Important savings 
might thence have ws made to the nation. Too gr at 
savings cannot be made to the nation : the pation stands in 
need ofall that can be saved: and what Mr. Burke advanced, 

under this general idea, had a real foundation in reason 
and equity. L only doubt, whether the honourable cen- 
tleman, i pursuing this idea, did not contemplate upon 
toosmallascale, when hewould have reduced the expences 
ot roy alty to the aceurac V and prec ision of 75 jp ivate oec onomy, 
I doubt, also, whether the savings ai this reduction 
would have been indeed of such capital and essential import- 
ance, as was imagined. And, lastly, I doubt most of all, 
whether, with our present manners, even government 
itself could make the reformation proposed; that is 
whether such reformation be really practicable. 

But here, Mr. Burke hath been before us: ** I know,’ 
says he, “it is common for men to say, that such aud 
such things are perfectly right, —very desirable, but un- 
fortunately not practicable. Oh, no, Sir, no: ~_ 
things, which are not practicable, are not desirable. 
Inde ed ? But, 1s not parliamentary independency desira- 
ble: and does it thence follow, that itis attainable ? Par- 
liamentary independency must be according to parlia- 
mentary manners; whic h, if we may trust the represen 
tations of those who knew them well, are by no means 
favourable to it, at present. The late Lord Chestertield, 
speaking of Sir Robert Walpole, delivers himself thus: 
‘*Money was the chief engine of lis administration, 
and he employed it with a success, which in a manner 
disgraced humanity. He was not, it is true, the inventor 
of th: at shameful method of governing, which had been 
gaining wound insensibly ever since Charles IL.; but, 
with uncommen skill and unbounded profusion, he 
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* Lord Bath in Swift's Letters. 
* Speech, &e., 
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brought it to that perfection, which at this time disho- 
vours and distresses this country, aud which, if not 
checked (and God knows how it can be checked) must 
ruin it*.”? Phe late Lord Bath, apologizing to Switt tor 
desisting ‘to struggle against corruption,’ *: declared 
‘‘the whole nation to be so abandone d and corrupt, that 
the Crown Can never fail of a majority in both Houses of 
Parliament.—L am convinced,” says he, “ that our con- 
stitution is already gone; and we are idly struggling to 
inaintain, what in truth has heen long lostt.”? 

Now, are things really so as these noble Lords have 
represented them, or are ies not? for we presume not 
todecide, If they be so, why then, surely, this retore 
mation in parliament, so contessedly desirable, is uot, 
however, so contessedly practicable |. And whence, 
alter all, should independency arise; Or, were it once 
upon its legs, how support itself? ** Cana ni ition, venal, 
vicious, and corrupt, long preserve its liberty ? Liberty, 
to be relished and prese rved, requires noble, brave, and 
virtuous souls: otherwise, it degenerates into licentious- 
ness, and ends by becoming the prey o: a master who 
can purchase it. A people, without manners, is not 
made to be free: true liberty must be accompanied with 
a love of equity, humanity, a deep sense of the natural 
rights of men. Feelimes “a this kind can only be the 
fruits of a liberal and virtuous education; fur different 
from that narrow and servile mode of educating, which 
now prevails in every country. What then can be want- 
ing to complete the happine: s of a people, who glary im 
the best and freest constitution > What remains to be 
desired by a nation, into whose ports the riches of the 
world tind their way >? Thisremaius to be desired: a ge- 
nerous education, integrity of manners, true notions of 
justice ; ina word, dispositions and appetites, opposite 
to that ardent and unquenchable thirst after filthy lucre, 








* Characters, &c. 

+ Switt’s Letters. 

|| No discouragement is here meant to any attempt towards re 
formation : duty. as well as policy should put us upon reforming 
whatever can be reformed. We may moderate evils, if we cannot 
remove them: and this perhaps is all, the worthy person aimed at ; 
governing himself by the old rule, “ of asking too much, in orded 
to obtain ex oughiniguum petere, ut aquum ferat, Quintil, LV» 
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from familiar bcereourse With the Most polished SO- 
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ciety of er bfis conversation, when it) was hoy 
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Lhe pleasantry perhans of no man of wit had so uu. 
feat ured QM GPpcaranee. it seeined reiner to CsCiLp ee? 
roduced by it. Tle had 


lived on the inmost intimate terms with atl his contem- 
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uti rabimcemiaietdl tks si ata —" 
poraries Cistihouishned »\ WiT, pormretless, OF plio~ 
sophv, or fearning, or the talents of public life. dn 

Pt . “e =} A } ] , ; : 
the course of thirty years he hadi known alinost every 


hen. 


man i Europe whose mtercourse could strenet 
or ennich, or polish the mimd. Ths own literature 
was various and elegant. In classical erudition, whieds 
by the custom of Eneland is more peculiarly called 
learmne, he was interior to few professed scholars, 
Like all men of evens he delighted to take refuge 
In poctry, froin the valearity and irritation of business. 
His own verses were easy and pleasing, and umight 
have clanned no low place amnone those which the 
French call Vers de Societe. he poetical characte 
of bis mind was disp] aved im his extraordinary parti- 


wity for the poetry of the a Most poetical nations, 
or at least tat rouages of the West, these of the Greeks 


aud of the Itahans. fie llistikedt d. pohiical conversation. 
. r9ry ? 
and neyer ick took any part in it. Po speak 


oF Tin justly, as oun COrator, would require ai long 
essay. Every v bere Watin il. 

: . = . : : : : ; 
thine ot that ‘ simple > vere. +e ae or | exterior Wile Y ey a 


he carried rnte puvire sonie- 


loneved to dria an private, 4b bea te by , » speaks a 
conmnon observer muecht hove thoweht bin wrkward ¢ 
andeven a Consuminate jucdee weule only base bees 
struck with the excuis! te justness of bis idces, and 


the transparent srmplicits Of iil WavuUEers, pot Thee 


sooner hed he spoken fer some titae, thaa be was 


chanved into another beine.-—ile forwot hunoolf and 
ice 0h! | | -  Y 
every thing uround him. He nearht iN lls 


ew 


subject. His genius warutecd aud kind! | 
on. He darted tire Into fis audience. Torrents of 
impetuous and irresistible eloquence swept  aieny 
their feelings and conviciion. tHe certainly possessed 
above all moderns that union of reason, simplicity, 
anid vehemence, whieh formed the Priuce of Orators. 
He was the most Demosthenean speaker simee Dr- 
MOSTHENES. * T knew hin,” savs Mr. Burner, in a 
pamphlet written after their unlr: yo diiference, * when 
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he was nineteen ; since which time he has risen, by slow 
degrees, to be the most brillant and accomplished debater 
that the world ever saw.” The quiet dignity of a mind 
roused only by great obye cts, the absence of petty bustle, 
the coutempt of shew, the abhorrence of Intrigue, the 
plainness and downrightness, and the thorough good 
nature which distinguishe d Mr. Fox, seemed to re ite : 
him no very unfit representative of that old Enghsh na- 
tional character, which if it ever changed, we should be 
sanguine indecd to expect to sce succeode d by a better. 
The simplic ity of lus character inspired confidence, the 
ardour of his eloquence roused enthusiasm, and the 
gentleness of his manners invited friendship. ‘* [ ad- 
mired,” says Mr. Carpnon, ** the pewers of a superior 
man, as they are blended, in his attractive character, 
with all the softuess and simplicity of a child : no human 
bene was ever more free trom any tant of malignity, 
vanity, or falsehood.” — From these qualities of his public 
and private character it probably arose, that no English 
Statesinan ever preserved, during so long a period of ad- 
verse fortune, so many affectionate friends, and so many 
zealous adherents. "The union of ardour in pu he senti- 
ment, with mildness in social manners, was, in Mr. Fox, 
an hereditary quality . Phe same fascinating power over 
the attachment of all who came within his sphe re, is said 
to have belonged to his father ; and those who knew 
the survivors of another generation, will feel that this 
delightful quality is not yet extinet in the race. 

Perhaps nothing can more strongly prove the deep iu- 
pression made by this part of Mr. Fox’s character, than 
the words of Mr. Burne, who, in January, 1797, six 
years after all intercourse between them had ceased, 
speaking to a person honoured with some degree of Mr. 
Pox’s friendship, said, ** To be sure he is a man made to 
be loved J? and these emphatical words were uttered 
with a fervour of manner which left no doubt of their 
heart-felt sincerity. 

These few basty and honest sentences are sketches in 
a temper too sober and serious for intentional ex: wre r= 
tion, and with too pious an atection for the memory of 
Mr. Fox to profane it by intermixture with the factious 
brawls and wrauvles of ‘the day. His political conduct 
belongs to history. The measures which he supported 
or opposed may divide the opinion of posterity, as they 
buve divided those of the present age. But he will most 
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certainly command the unanimous reverence of future 
generations, by his pure sentiments towards the common- 
wealth, by his zeal for the civil and religious rights of 
all men, by his liberal principles favourable to mild 
government, to the unfettered exercise of the human 
faculties, and the progressive civilization of mankind 3; 
by his ardent love for a country of which the well-being 
and greatness were indeed inseparable from his own 
vlory, and by his profound reverence for that free con- 
stitution, which he was universally admitted to under- 
stand better than any other man of his age, both in an 
exactly legal, and in a comprehensively philosophical 
sense, 








CAROLAN, 


THE two following Songs are the composition of Tur- 
L0uGH O’CAROLAN, (translated into English verse by 
Miss Brooke,) a man mueh and deservedly celebrated 
for his poetical talents, as well as forthe incomparable 
sweetness of all his musical pieces. 


SONG 
FOR GRACEY NUGENT. 
By Carolun, 


Or Gracey’s charms enraptur’d will I sing ! 
Fragrant and fair, as blossoms of the spring ; 
To her sweet manners, and accomplish’d mind, 
Each rival Fair the palm of Love resigned. 


How blest her sweet society to share ! 
To mark the ringlets of her flowing hair ; * 





Her gentle accents, her complacent mien !——= 


Supreme in charms, she looks——she reigns a Queen! 





* Hair is a favourite object with all the Irish poets, and endlesa 
is the variety of their description :—“ Soft misty curls.” —“ Thick 
branching tresses of bright redundance.”—“ Locks of fair waving 
beauty.”—“ Tresses flowing on the wind like the bright waving flame 
of an inverted torch.” They even affect to inspire it with expression : 
———as ‘* Locks of gentle lustre.”—‘ Tresses of tender beauty." 
* The Maid with the mildly flowing hair, &¢ &c 
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That alabaster form that graceful neck, 
How do the Cygnet’s down and whiteness deck 7—~— 
How does that aspect shame the cheer of day ; 


*Vhen summer suns their brightest beams display 


Blest is the youth whom fawring fates ordain 
The treasure of her love, and charms to gain ! 


The fragrant branch, with curling tendrils bound, 





With breathing odours bleoming beauty crowu'd 


Sweet is the cheer her sprightly wit supplies ! 
Bright is the sparkling azure of her eye | 
Soft o’er her neck her lovely tresses flow ! 


Warm in her praise the tongues of rapture flow ' 


Hev’s is the voice 





tun’d by harmonious Lovs, 
Soft as the Song’s that warble through the grove ! 
Oh! sweeter joys her converse can impart ! 
Sweet to the sense, and grateful to the heart ! 


Gay pleastres dance where’cr her footsteps bend, 
And smiles and rapture round the fair attend - 
Wit forms her speech, and wisdom fills her mind, 


And sight and soul in her their object tind. 


Her pearly teeth, in beauteous order plac’d ; 
Her neck with bright, and curling tresses grac’d : 
But ah, so fair ! in wit and charms supreme, 


Unequal song must quit its darling theme. 





Here break I off ;—let sparkling goblets flow, 
And my full heart its cordial wishes show : 

To her dear health this friendly draught I pour, 
Long be her life, aud blest its every hour! 


A friend to whom I shewed this Song, observed, that 
1 had omitted a very lively thought in the conclusion, 
which they had seen in Mr. Warker’s Memoirs. “As 
that version has been much read and admired, it may per- 
haps be necessary, to vindicate my fidelity, as a translae 
tor, that [ should here give a literal translation of the 
song, to shew that the thoughts have suffered very little, 
either of encrease or diminution from the poetry. 
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“ [ will sing with rapture Of the blossom of whiteness ' Gracey, 
the young and beautiful w oman, who bore away the palm of exeel- 
lence in sweet manncrs and accomplishments, from all the fair ones 
of the provinces.’ 


“ Whoever enjoys her constant society, no apprehension of any 
ill can assail him. The queen of soft and winning mind and man- 
ners, with her fair branching tresses flowing in ringlets,” 


“ Her side like alabaster, and her neck like the swan, and her 
countenance like the sun in summer. How blest is it for him who 
is promised, as riches, to be united to her, the branch of fair 
curling tendrils.” 





“Sweet and pleasant is your lovely conversation. bright 
and sparkling your blue eyes !———eand every day do | hear all tongues 
declare your praises, and how gracefully your bright tresses wave 
down your neck !” 


“Tsay tothe Maid of youthful mildness, that her voice and her 
converse are sweeter than the songs of the bis ds! There is no delight 
or charm that imagination can conceive but what is found ever at- 
tendant on Gracey,’ 


“Her teeth arranged ih beautiful order, and her locks flowing in 
soft waving curls! But though it delights me to sing of thy charms, 
{ must quit my theme ! With a sincere heart 1 fill to thy health.’ 





The reader will easily perceive that in this literal trans- 
lation, I have not sought for elegance of expression, my 
only object being to put it in his power to judge how 
closely my version has adhered to my original. 


SONG 
FOR MABLE KELLY. 


The youth whom fav’ring Heaven's decree 
To join his fate, my fair! with thee, 

And see that lovely head of thine, 

With fondness on his arm recline. 


No thought but joy can fill his mind, 
Nor any care can entrance find, 

Nor sickness hurt, nor terror shake, 
And death will spare him, for thy sake! 


For the bright flowing of thy hair, 
That decks a face so heavenly fair ; 
uv? 


ae ne ee 
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And a fair form to match that face, 
The rival of the Cygnet’s grace, 


Then with calm dignity she moves, 
Where the clear stream her hue improves : 
Where she her snowy bosom laves, 


Aud floats, majestic, on the waves. 


Grace gave thy form, in beauty gay, 
And rang’d thy teeth in bright array ; 
All tongues with joy thy praises tell, 
And love delights with thee to dwell. 


To thee harmonious powers belong, 
That add to verse the charms of song; 
Soft melody to numbers join, 

And make the poet half divine. 


As when the softly blushing rose 

Close by some neighbouring lilly grows ; 
Such is the glow thy cheeks diffuse, 
And such their bright and blended hues! 


The timid lustre of thine eye, * 

With nature's purest tints cen vie; 
With the sweet blue-bell’s azure gem, 
That droops upon its modest stem ! 


The poets of Ierne’s plains, 

‘To thee devote their choicest strains ; 
And oft their harps for thee are strung, 
And oft thy matchless charms are sung : 


Thy voice, that binds the list’ning soul, 
That can the wildest rage controul : 

Bid the fierce crane its powers obey, 
And charm him from his finney prey. 


a aere. 





— 


* Itis generally believed that Carolan “remembered no imprete 
sion of colours.”—But I cannot acquiesce in this opinion: I think 
it must have been formed without sufficient grounds, for how was it 
possible that his descriptions could be thus glowing without he re- 


tained the clearest recollection, and the most animated ideas of 
every beauty thai sight can convey to the mind. 
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Nor doubt I of its wondrous art, 
Nor hear with unimpassion’d heart? 
Thy health, thy beauties,——ever dear ' 


Oft crown my glass with sweetest cheer. 


Since the fam’d fair of ancient days, 

Whom bards and worlds conspir’d to praise, 
Not one like thee has since appear’d, 

Like thee, to every heart endear'd 


How blest the bard, O lovely maid! 

To find thee in thy charms array'd !——— 
Thy pearly teeth,—thy flowing hair, 
Thy neck beyond the cygnet, fair ' 








As when the simple birds, at night, 
Fly round the torch’s fatal light 
Wild, and with extacy elate, 


Wneonscious of approaching fate : 


So the soft splendours of thy face, 
And thy fair form’s enchanting grace, 
Allure to death, unwary love, 

And thousands the bright ruin prove ! 


Ev’n he whose hapless eyes * no ray 
Admit trom beauty’s cheering day, 
Yet, though he cannot see the light, 
Re feels it warm, and knows it bright. 


In beauty, talents, taste refin’d, 
And all the graces of the mind, 
¥n adi unmatch’d thy chapms remain, 


Nor meet a rival on the plain, 


Thy slender foot,—thine azure eye,—~—— 
Thy smiling lip, of scarlet dye,—— 
Thy tapering hand, so soft and fair,—— 
The bright redundance of thy hair!—— 





atin tnal 


* Every reader of taste or feeling must surely be struck with the 
beauty of this passage —Can any thing be more elegant or more pa- 
thetic, than the manner in which Carolan alludes to his waut of 


eight !~-but, indeed, his little pieces abowsd iuull the riches of ua 
feral genius. 
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O blest be the auspicious day 
That gave them to thy poet’s lay § 
O’er riva! bards, * to lift his name, 


luspire his verse, and swell his fame !———— 








THE ARTS. 
No. VIII. 





The dittle dogs and all; Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they 
bark at me, SHAKSPEARE, 





Mr. ConpuctTor, 

i certainly expected to have finished my aver be- 
fore my arguments had been condemned ; ‘but, Sir, here 
is a most furious wight, calling himself Puinocrarnic US. 
who has become the advocate of Mr. Landseer, and has 
passed sentence upon ine before he has known the extent 
of my crimes, or what | night say in extenuation of them, 
He accuses me of illiberal attacks on the professional 
character of Mr. Landseer; of insidious, ungenerous, 
and uncalled for conduct ; of being an assassin, of male- 
volent desigus, of stigmatizing innocence, of talschood, 
&e. &e. Charges surely sufficient for any moderate man. 
But not content with these, he coes further; ‘Your cor- 
respondent also would be thought a distinguished artist.’ 
Then he accuses me of incule ating that the chalk man- 
ner is the superior mode of engraving: In another place 
he says, ** and as admirable as \ your correspondent would 
insinuate his own performances to be.’’ These, sir, are 
fair and literal extracts, and in justice te myself they 
should not pass unnoticed. 

What has already been written of the * Apology” 
before your readers, and a reference to it will prove that 
there is not one word said upon the superiority of the 

chalk manner of engraving, nor ap insinuation, or direct 
pretension to ability in the writer as an artist; nor are 
the value of his works as an engraver even elanc ‘ed at, 


——a 





* How modestly the poet bere introduces a prophecy of bis 
future reputation for genius ! 
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cy mentioned in any way whatever. From assertions, he 
gets to suspicions ; ** If (says he) he were some wretched 
dotter of the lowest class, who was fearful of being left 
out of employ, he could not shew more anxiety that Mr. 
Landseer and all the world should join in his ‘anthem of 
Glory be to thee, O Dot!” Against malevolence of this 
nature Innocence is no protection, nor ought we to be 
surprised that the man who can make assertions in direct 
violation of truth, should propagate the basest surn LISES $ 
and I leave it to your readers to determine whether the 
disgraceful epithets this writer has so lavish!y bestowed 
upon me, are not justly applicable to himself; his sus- 
picions can never be registered to my account, for I 
might with equal justice be condemned for being a high- 
wayman, or ridiculed for being a conjuror. This ‘* Mone 
sieur Cobweb,” who “ frets himself too much in the 
action,” however goes on with his suspicions, and sup- 
poses that | may beable to ‘* prove to the satisfaction of 
persons of the purest taste, that Woollett ought to have 
dotted after Wilson, and ought to have dotted the Death 
of General Wolfe, and the Battle of la Hogue”. On 
what foundation those conjectures are supported, I know 
not, nor am I answerable for them. I declare my opmion 
to be, that the Clytie, Circumcision, Silence, Deploma, 
the Wolfe wud Ja dsogue are so finely engraved that I 
should be sorry to see “the attempt to execute them in 
any other mode of Engraving whatever. 

With an equal regard to truth, this writer has accused 
me of invading the peaceful abodes of studious retire- 
ment. Has this snap-dragon forget who threw the first 
stone ? Were the base and ungenerous attacks of the lec- 
turer, the parson, or the printseller, on the Chalk Man- 
ner, { say, where these, or the Apology, first laid before the 
public. Is defence, invasion ? If I have followed “the 
assailant into his own trenches” and given ‘ blow for 
blow,” the unmanly aggressions of my antagonists will 
be Iny justification 3 for : a i spirited support of just rights 
will ever stamp the character of a “bad man.” Had 
Philographicus employed his pen agaist the Chalk En- 
gravers, for so long suffering their profession to be de- 
graded and themselves injured without resistance, { 
would have been amongst the first to assist him in an 
endeavour to shame their indolence, or pusilanimity, 

Having noticed more of the assertions and suppositions 
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of this writer than lay claim to attention, let me now ex. 
ainine his reasoning, and here his conclusions will 
fe nnd equally vague and groundles, 

How the witticism of Dr. Garth (which [ believe be. 
iongs to Dr. Ratclitte) relates either to me or Mr, Land- 
seer, I cannot divine, and consequently know not how 
toanswer. To Mr. Clark I give all due praise, and re- 
jorce in an opportunity of adding my mite to a nation’s 
gratitude: but does it follow that ‘because this rentlenian 
conceived the idea of breaking the « enemy’s lime, and 
thereby cutting off a part of thei ur ships, or compelling 
them toa ceneral action, that he ts the ‘refore capable of 
viviug lectures on al/ the parts of navigation. It is said 
that a monk by some chemical process discovered the art 
of making gunpowder ; but did this enable hii to in- 
struct men in the art of war, or teach generals how to 
conduct a campaign? the imventor of gunpowder, and 
Mr. Clark made great discoveries, but what discovery in 
art has Mr. Landscer made? Had the monk or Mr. C lark 
presumptively pretended to instruct mankind on subjects 
they were ignorant of, and thereby injured men infinitely 
their superiors, they would deserve the same castigation 
Mr, Landseer has met with. 

I vive Mr, Landseer credit for all the mechanical 
powers of an engraver in the fullest extent; he can cut a 
clear line ; he can lay his lines parallel to each other; he 
ean Vary their distances, and carry them in any direction 
with taste ; he can produce the most perfect evenness of 
tone, and variety of workmanship ; he can give the most 
delicate lights, and the utmost depth of shadow. I am 
told his etchings in landscape bear evident marks of taste 
and judgme ut, and his vignette landscape subjects have 
received the public approbation. Possessing these 
powers, why is not this gentleman a great historical and 
portrait engraver, when so far as the workman goes he 
combines all that is required ? after those a ge what 
Is Wanting to complete the finished artist ? why drawing, 
i udgment, science, In short the painter’s knowledve ; 
docs he possess those requisites? The portrait and histo- 

ricul subjects T have formerly mentioned do not answer 
in the aflirmative, even supposing them to be execute d 
by himself; but if he is compelled to apply to others to 
supply his own deficiencies, what claim can he have to 
scrence as an historical or portrait engraver > Possessing 
what he does, if he wants that science in works avowedly 
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his own, how can he pretend to impart it to others ? But 
will Philographicus or any other man come forward and 
say that Mr. Landseer has had such an education as an 
artist as qualities him for the arduous employmeut of an 
historical engraver, or for an instructer of mankind in so 
dificult a department j in art? I am told that he sketches 
landscape from nature with great elegance ; so farthen I 
will grant he ts capable of giving nt struction. — Lf by for- 
tuitous circumstances Mr. Laidseer has eauined a credit 
which his abilities are incapable of supporting, and that 
credit is employed in degrading my profession, I am jus- 
titied in bringing hin to hts proper level, that I may be 
moreable to cope with him, forit need not be proved how 
sinall a p ortion of mankind think for themselves, and how 
many of them rest their opinious on the authority of others. 

The dragging in of Sir Joshua Reynolds is equally 
foreign to the purpose; this great man had really studied 
the antique, had drawn from it, and had conceived, and 
inude good use of its beauties, as numbers of the attitudes 
of his portraits and historical figures will fully prove. The 
drawing of the head of his Count Ugelino way vie with 
the drawing of the Laacoon ; and hi: be Mr. Landseer en- 
graved this head (1 do not mean had he oniv put his 
name to it) én any manner equally well with Mr. Dixon, I 
would have been amoung the tirst to have paid homage to 
his abilities; and would have admitted that he had ereat 
claims to the throne of criticism in his art, and whilst he 
abstained from wantonly injuring uppresuming, and in- 
offensive men, with pleasure would have borne a willing 
testimony to his real merits. But independent of draw- 
ing, Sir Joshua Reynolds was one of the greatest masters 
of effect and colouring the world has produced, —W hat 
claims has Mr. Landseer to put in coinpetition with those 
of the honoured name of Reyuolds ? or what has he to 


support him im becoming a lecturer on the art of 


engraving ? 

Mr. Pame Knight’s principles of taste I have not had 
the pleasure of re ading, and consequently can neither say 
what he has done or ought to do; but of the committecs 
of taste in the house of commons, { will boldly affirm, 
that had that respectable body contained men who had 
modelled monuments themselves, they would have been 
more competent to judge of the mnodels of others, and 

that artists whe have been favoured by the decisions, 

Vor TI. x 
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would not have diseraced the pre sent ace in the eyes of 
posterity. 

This curious correspondent of yours, in imitation of hie 
leader Mr. Landseer, sneers at the mode of eneraving | 
defend, and equally consistent with him, coucludes his 
last paragraph but one in admitting a very principal part 
of what shall contend for : and as he takes just as creat 
liberties with the lecturer as with myself, he makes him 
adinit it too: Asa proot take the followme extract ; “ but 
[think you may infer from what he (Mr. L..) has already 
published, that bias opinion does not materially differ from 
my own, W hich may be expressed by a slight alteration ot 
acelebrated couplet of Pope: 


* Por modes ot sculpturing let Poo!s contest, 
That which ts best wdminisiered is best.” 


| most seriously declare this to bemore than Texpected 
from Philozraphicus. Ue has exalted the art from me- 
chanical dexterity into a sclence 3 and with avidity do I 
seize this opportunity of paying my regards to his merit, 
where his judgment has for ence taken the lead of his 
asperitye 

t now take my leave of Philographicus, 1 hope for ever, 
miomy owndeience Tam justitied in having shewn what 
he is. ——** to hear both sides” isa detnand that vour in- 
partiality cannot reject; but, sir, [shall not consider my- 
self bound im future to lose my time in combating the 
flimsy arguinents, or exposing the gross falsehoods of 
your wrathfal correspondent + bat to shew that I bear him 
ull possib'e good will, Fo will give him this necessary and 
nseful advice at parting. 


“O while you live Coz, tell Truth and shame the devil.” 


On taking leave of you, sir, [ wish to notice an error, 
of your compositor, who has mistaken the word acts for 
arts iu the apology: this Lbeheve might rather proceed 
fiom the all formation of any letters, than from his 
ipattenution,. 


Tur APOLOGIST 


for the Chalk manner of I:ngraving. 
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THE MANNER OF LIVING IN POLAND. 


It is rare in a large house, that one sits down to dinner 
and supper with a less company than thirty or forty per- 
sous. At the palace of the Prince Czartoryski, | appre- 
hend that scarcely ever less than fifty persons dine in the 
hall—a number which is ve ry frequentiy augmented to a 
hundred, a hundred and titty, and even three hundred, 
To sit down alone, with his wife and a friend, perhaps, 
would be intolerable toa Pole. And when an Eneglish- 
man, or other persous who intght have been mi this cou- 
try, have mentioned to a listening company the custom of 
Engl: aud in this particular—and that even persous of the 
Gert consequence both for rank and wealth, would often 
sit down to dinner, simply a man and wile, or accome- 
panied by a single friend—they have all exclaimed, with 
the utmost nN, hh / comme tl est triste.e—how 
melancholy ! 

Ordinary wines are the only drink in general use, 
even by the nobles themselves. When they wish tor 

a different sort of wine, claret is the most usual, a bottle 
of which ts place ‘d near them, and of which they commonly 
iavite some one or more to take part; it cannot be all. 
This is rather a ticklish time for the subalterns, ia whese 
countenances may be commonly observed no very sublime 
conthet of fe elings, between their wish to applaud every 
act of their superior, and their obvious jealously and envy 
of the favoured individual. The nobles, | have not the 
slightest doubt, not unfre ‘quently debar themselves from 
suc ch luxuries in public, that they may avoid exciting a 
mutual jealousy among those in their service. 

On gala days, a few vlasses of champagne are drunk, 
at the close of dinner. Othe ry French wines are oceasion- 
ally produced, and are in the cellars of uiest of the nobi- 
lity; but, on account of the number there would be to 
partake, they very rarely appear. They are met with only 
in small and) private parties. English bottle- -porter Is also 
a rarity, as it stands in Poland at the high price of a gui- 
nea per dozen. 

In these large establishments and parties, it would be 
unreasonable and even absurd to expect the utmost ele- 
eance or comfort, and for very obvious reasons. In 
a families and parties, there is no want either of the 
6ne or of the other. Things are always better cooked, 
wie nicer in all respects. 

a2 
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‘The children of the nobles are educated, for the most 
part, in their families, where they are provided with the 
requisite masters. In the times of the re public » the prin- 
ces and nobles of large fortune educated in their own 
houses a great number of the children of their needy bre- 
thren: and their palaces usually contained schools, like 
those of our English bishops i times past. The prince 
Cvartoryski hi id formerly, at all times a considerable 
number of hoys and young nen at ns court, all of whom 
he provided with board, clothing, aad education, and 
afte wards situatious in lite. One day in the week was 
called the flogging day, on which each offender received 
the chastisement for misdemeanors committed during the 
preceeding six. In Warsaw, such was thie pomp of former 
Polish manners, that the princess, when she went abroad, 
wus attended by twenty of these young men at once, all 
on horseback, and who strove to outvie each other in Vigt= 
lant attention and chivalrous gallantry. It was a ponit 
of politeness always contested with ‘peculiar zeal, who 
should be foremost in handing her highness out of her 
carriage, and in helping her to ascend. 

During the time of dinner, the lofty and mavynificent 
hall is elendute ly crowded with servi ints 3 among whom 
may be discovered several Cossacks, with their long 
whiskers, and in their military uniform. Every person 
of consequence, too, has his own footman behind his 
chi ri in his pec alia livery; the whole forming a spec- 
tacle which forcibly carries ‘back the mind to the pomp- 
ous periods of teudal erandeur. The servants, on all 
occasions, are very numerous; I once counted twelve 
waiting at a dinner-table, at which there were only eight 
persons dining. 

The accommodations in the wings of the Polish man- 
sions are not perdaps quite correspondent with the elegance 
of the saloons and best apartments. Each wing may be 
considered. as a very lone house, not lofty, hens eh with 
the attic, it has occasion: lly two stories above the ‘eround 
floor, Through the centre, longitudinaily, on eac +h floor, 
extends a common pussage, into which the several doors, 
on both sides, of the distinct chambers open. Accorc- 
tue to the more ancient plan, however, there is a range, 
inthe front of the building, of several common (usually 
stone) stair-cases, cach of which leads, on each floor, to 
w room both nght aud left; smmilar to what is found im 
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colleges, the inns of court, and the houses of Edin- 
burgh. 

The apartments themselves are remarkable neither for 
ernament, for furniture, nor comfort. “They are adapt- 
ed, in general, for single persons ; more rarely for two. 
Their common dimensions are those of a pretty good- 
sized bed-room, and may be from 12 to 15 feet by 10 
or 12. If designed for two, they may be still larger; or 
this enlargement may be produced by a considerable re- 
cess on one side. The floor of each, though inlaid with 
inferior workmanship, can scarcely be expected, when the 
munber is so great, to be kept shining and beautiful, as 
those of the best rooms. It 3 1S therefore merely dusted, 
and occasionally Washed ; in winch state it has no ad- 
vantage over a common deal floor, The walls in the 
oldest houses, are simply white-washed, withont any sort 
of ornament. 














} 


HIS MAJESTY’s DECLARATION, 


ee 


His Masxsty owes to himself and te Europe a frank 
Exposition of the motives which have dictated his late 
measures 1n the Baltie. 

Elis Majesty has delayed this Exposition only in the 
hope that more amicable arrangements with the Court 
of Deumark, which it was his Maje sty’s first wish and 
endeavour to obtain, for which he was ready to make 
great efforts and ereat sacrifices, and of which he never 
lost sight, even in the momeut of the inmost decisive hos» 
tility. 

Deeply as the disappointment of this hope has been feit 
by his Majesty , he has the consolation of retiecting that 
no exertion was left untried on his part to produce a cii- 
ferent result. And while he laments the cruel necessity 
Which has obliged him to have recourse to acts of hosti- 
lity against a nation, with which it was his Vlajesty’s most 
earnest desire to have established the relations of com- 
non laterest aud alliance; his Majesty feels coun lent 
that, in the e yes of Europe and of the world, the just ti- 
fication of his conduct will be found in the commanding 
gad indispensable duty, paramount to al! others amongst 
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the obligations of a Sovereign, of providing, while there 
was yet time, for the immediate security of his people, 

tiis Majesty had received che most positive ntormation 

f the determination of the present Ruler of Fr: mee, to 
occupy, with a military force, the territory of Hols te Th 
for the purpose of excludiwe Creat Britain from all 
her accustomed channels of communication with the 
Continent; of inducing or compelling the Court of Den- 
mark to close the passuge of the Seund ag poenet the Bri- 
tish commerce and navigation; and of availing himself 
of the aid of the wei Niarme for the invasion of Great 
Britain aud of Ireland. 

Coutident as his Majesty was of the authenticity of the 
sources from which this mtetheence was derived, and 
confirmed in the credit which he gave to it, as well by 
the notorious and repeated declarations of the enemy, 
and by his recent occupation of the towns and territories 
of other neutral States, as by the preparations actually 
made for collecting a hostile force upon the trontiers of 
his Danish Majesty's Coutmental dominions, bis Majesty 
would yet willingly have forberne to act upon this inte J. 
ligence, until the complete aud practical disclosure of the 
plan had been made manifest to all the world. 

fiis Majesty did forbear, as fone as there could be a 
doubt of the urgency of the danger, or a hone of an ef- 
fectual counteraction to it, in the means or in the dispo- 
sitions of Denmark. 

But his Majesty could not but recollect that when, at 
the close of the former war, the Court of Denmark en- 
payed in a hostile confederacy against Great Britain, the 
a polos ‘y otlered by that Court for so unjustifiable an aban- 
donment of a ne utrality which his Majesty had never 
ceased to respect, was founded on its avowed inability to 
resist the operation of exterual influence, and the threats 
of a formidable neighbouring power, His Majesty could 
not but conipare the degree of influence, which at that 
time determined the decision ef the Court of Denmark, 
in violation of positive engavcments, solemuiy contracted 
but six months before, with the Inere ased operation which 
France had now the means of giving te the same princi- 
ple of intimidation, with cae ‘prostrate at her feet, 
and with the — of Nations uncer her banners. 

Nor was the danger less unm ent than certain. Ale 

eady the arn y destined for the tivasion of Hlolstem was 
zssembling ou the violated territory of neutral Ham- 
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burgh. And, Tolstcin once occupied, the island of 
Zealand was at the mercy of France, and the navy of 
Penm ark at her disposal. 

itis true, a British iorce might have found its way 
nto the Baltic, and checked for atime the movements of 
the Danish Marine. But the season was approaching 
when that precaution would po longer have availed; wad 
when his Majesty’s fleet must have 1 retired from that sea, 
and perinitted France, in wudisturbed security to 
accupulate the means of offence against his Majesty’ S 
dominios. 

Yet, even under these circumstances, in calling upon 
Peumark for the satisfaction and sec ‘urity which his Ma- 
jesty was compelled to require, and in demanding the 
only pledge by which that sec arity could be rendered ef- 
Stina linn thie temporary possession of that fleet, which 
was the chief inducement to France tor forcing Denmark 
into hostilities with Great Britain ;—his Majesty accom- 
panied this demand with the offer of every condition 
which could tend to reconcile it to the interests and to 
the feelings of the Court of Denmark. 

it was for Denmark herself to stute the terms and sti- 
pulations which she might require. 

if Denmark was apprehensive that the surrender of 
her fleet would be reseated by France as an act of con- 
nvance, his Majesty had pre pared a force of such for- 
midable magnitude, as mist have made concession jus- 
tiabie even im the esthnation of France, by rendering 
resistance altogether unavailipy 

if Denmark was —_ pepe to resist the demands 
of France, and to maintain her independence ;_ his 
Majesty  proflered hie co-operation tor her de Fe nee, 
naval, military, and = pecuniary aid, the guarantee 
of her European territories, and the security and exten- 
sion of her colonial possessions. 

That the sword has been drawn in the execution of a 
service Indispensable to the safety of his Majesty’s domi- 
hions, is matter of sincere and painful regret to his Ma- 
jesty. That the state and civcuinstances of the world 
ure such as to have required and justified the measures 
of self-preservation, to which bis Ma Jesty has found him. 
self under the nece ssity of resorting, ts a trath which his 


vlaje sty deeply dey ylores, but tor which he Is iw ue dceree 
Popo) | ble. 
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Ilis Maye. ts has long carried on a most unequal con. 
test of se rupulous forbe: arance aguinst unre lenting vio- 
lence and oppression. But that forbearance ha as its 
bounds. When the design was openly avowed and al- 
ready but too far advanced towards its accomplishment, 
of subjecting the Powers of Europe to one universal] 

usurpation, and of combining them by terror or by force 
qn a confederacy agaist the Maritime Rights and }Oliti~ 
cal existence of this kingdom, it became necessary for 
his hlajesty to anticipate the success of a system, not 
nore fatal to his interests than to those of the Powers 
who were destined to be the instruments of its execu. 
tion. 

It was time that the efiects of that dread which France 
had inspired into the nations of the world, should be 
counteracted by an exertion of the power of Great Bri- 
tain, called for by the exigency ef the crisis, and pro- 
portioned to ioe magnitude of the d: uger. 

Notwithstanding the declaration of war on the part of 
the Danish Government, it still remaims for Denmark to 
determine, whether war shall coutinue between the two 
nations. His Majesty still proflers an amicable arrange- 
ment. Ee is anxious to sheathe the sword which he has 
been most reluctantiy compelled to draw. And he is 
ready to demonstrate to Denmark, and to the world, 
that havine acted solely upon the sense of what was due 
to the security of his own dominions, he 1s not desirous, 
from any other motive, or for any object of advantage or 
aor andizement, to carry measures of hostility beyond 
the limits of the nec essity which has produced them. 


Westminster, Sept. 25, 1807. 








MHER-UL-NISSA, 
WIFE OF THE MOGUL EMPEROR JEHANGIRI, 


Was the daughter of Chaja Aiass, a native of the 
Western Tartary, who left “we country to push his for- 
tune in Hindostan,” the usual resource of the nee dy ‘Tar- 
tars of the north. He left home privately, with only one 
sorry horse, and avery small sum of money, = produce 
of his effects. Placi ing his wife upon the horse, he walk- 
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ed by her side. She happened to be pregnant, and could 
ill endure. the fatigues of so great a journey. This 
scanty pittance of money was soon expended, they had 
even ‘subsisted some days upon charity, when they ar- 
rived on the skirts of the great solitudes, which sepa- 
rate Tartary from the dominions of the family of Timur, 
in India. No house was there to cover them from the 
inclemency of the weather; no hand to relieve their wants. 
To return was certain misery ; to proceed, apparent de- 
struction. ‘ihey had fasted three days, and to complete 
their distress a daughter was born to them. No travellers 
appeared, might was coming on, the place was the haunt 
of wild wots, ¢ haja Ainss. in this extremity, having 
placed lis wife on the horse, found himself so much ex- 
hausted he could hardly move. To carry the child was 
impossible; the mother could not even hold herself fast 
ou the horse. A long contest began between humanity 
and necessity : the latter prevailed, and they agreed to 
expose the child on the highway. The infant, “covered 
with leaves, was left under a tree, and the Fienecaibuie 
parents proceeded in tears. But when they had advanced 
about a mile from the place, and the eyes of the mother 
could no longer distinguish the tree under which she had 
left her daughter, she vave way to grief, and throwing 
herself from the horse on the sround, exclaimed, ** my 
child! my child!” She endeavoured to raise herself, 
but had not strength to move. Aiass was pierced to the 
heart. He pr evailed upon his wife to sitdown. He pro- 
mised to bring her the infant. He returned to the sak: 
but no sooner had his eyes reached the child, than he was 
almost struck dead with horror. A black snake was coil- 
ed round it; and Atass believed he beheld him extending 
his fatal jaws to devour the infant. The father rushed 
forward. The serpent, alarmed at his vociferation, re 
tired into the hollow tree. He took up his daughter un- 
hurt, and returned to the mother; and, as he was in- 
forming her of the wonderful escape of the infant, some 
travellers appeared, and soon relieved them from all their 
wants. They proceeded gradually to Lahore, where the 
Emperor Akbar kept bis court. Here he had the good 
fortune to find a distant relation of his, one of that mo- 
narch’s principal omrahs, who made him his secretary 
and his ability and diligence being remarked by the 
einperor, be soon rose to be high treasurer of the em- 
pire. 
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The daughter who had been born to him in the desert, 
received, soon after his arrival at Lahore, the name of 
AMher-ul-Nissa, or the sun of women. She had some 
richt to the appellation 3, for in beauty she excelled all 
the ladies of the East. She was educated with the it~ 
most care and attention. In music, in dancing, poe try, 
and painting, she had no equal among her sex. Her 
disposition was volatile, her wit lively wal satirical, her 
spirit lofty and uncontrouled. Selim, the prince royal, 

visited her father one d: ay, and the ambitions Mhe nile 
Nissa aspired to captivate him. The ladies, according 
to custom, being introduced after the public entertain 
ment was over, she sung and displayed all her accom- 
plishments. The prince Was in raptures; and, her 
veil dropping, the sight ef her face completed the con- 
quest. 

She had been betrothed by her father to Shere Afkun, 
a Turcomanian nobleman of great renown. “Phe prince 
applied to Ins father, who refused to commit an act of 
injustice, though im favour of the heir of his throne, 
and she became the wife of Afkun. During the lite 
of the emperor, the prince durst make no open attack 
upon his fortunate rival; but the courticrs worshipped 
the rising sun: Shere Atkun became disgusted, and re- 
tired into the province of Bengal, where he obtained 
from the swbha of that country the supermtendance of 
the district of Burdwan. From thence, however, | he 
was recalled on the death of Akbar. Selim was afraid 
to deprive the omrah forcibly of Ins wite; and Shere, 
inflexible in his determination to retain her. Naturally 
high spirited and proud, and of uncommon valour, hav- 
ing gained his name by killing alion, he could not y ield 
to indignity and publie shame, 

Selim, or rather Jehangire, for he took that name on 
his accession to the throne, was at Delhi, when he re- 
eallod Shere Afkun, and received him graciously ; who, 
naturally, open and generous, suspected not the empe- 
ror’s intentions; time, he thought, had erased the me- 
mory of Mber-ul-Nissa from his mind. But he was de- 
ceived, the monarch was resolved to remove his rival; 
but the means he used were at once foolish and dis- 
graceful. ile appointed a hunt, and ordered the haunt 
of an enormous tiger to be explored. The ground was 
surrounded en all sides, and the party began to move 
towards the cave. The tiger was roused; and the em- 
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peror propose od, that one amongst them should encoun- 
ter bin singly. ‘Three of the omrahs ofiered; but 
Shere Afkun, ashamed to be outdone, offered to tight 
him without any weapons, and though, the emperor 
made a shew of dissu: idiny him, the combat fell to his 
share, and he conquered, But searce was he reco- 
vered fiom his wounds, when a plan was laid to tread 
him to death by au elepbant, as if by accident, but this 
again was foiled ; and whether the emperor felt remorse 
for his behaviour, or that his passion for Miher-ul-Nissa 
was lessened, no attempt was made for the space of 
six mouths against the life of Shere, who retired to the 
capital of Bengal. But the desiens of the monarch 
were no secret to Kuttub, suba of “Bengal, who, to in- 
gratiate bimself with the emperor, though not it is 
believed by his orders, hired forty ruffians to attack and 
— Shere in his bed. But this villainous plan was 

ndered abortive, chiefly by his own courage: and 
Shere retired froin the capital of Bengal, to his old 
residence at Burdwan. There he hoped to live in 
peace and obscurity, with his beloved Mher-ul-Nissa. 
But Kuttub had been rewarded for his attempt: and, 
eaver still further to please the emperor, he resolved to 
make the tour of the dependant provinces. In his rout 
he came to Burdwan; and in a scufHle, occasioned by 
one of his pikemen itentionally aftrouting Shere, both 
ie and the latter were slam. 

Nher-ul- Nissa seemed not to feel so much sorrow as 
she ought; ambition stifling her feelings : for in vindica- 
tion of her apparent iusensibility, she pretended to fol- 
low the injunctions of her deceased husband ; alledving 
that Shere, foresecing his own fall by Jehangire, “had 
conjured her to yield tv the wishes of that monarch 
without hesitation, The reasons which she gave for 
this improbable request were, that he was afraid his 
own exploits would sink into obliv'on, without they were 
connected with the remarkable event of giving an em- 
press to India. 

Here, however, her ambition received a very unex- 
pected check. She was sent, with all iunaginable care, 
to Delhi, aud received kindly by the emperor’s mother ; 
but Je! ‘Hangire refused to see her. He vave orders that she 
should be shut up in one of the worst apartinents of 
the seraglio ; and allowed her but fourteen anas (about 
two shillings) a day, for the subsistence of herself and 
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some female slaves. Whether his mind was tormented 
by remorse, or then fixed upon another object, authors 
do not ayree. but the emperors mother, who was 
deeply interested for Mher-ul-Nissa, coaid not prevail 
upon her son to see her; and, when «<!y spoke of the wi- 
dow of Shere, he turned away in silence, 

Mher-ui-Nissa was a woman of haughty spirit, and 
could not brook this treatinent. She gave herself up for 
some time, to grief, abundantly, and perhaps really, for 
the loss of her husband; for her ambitious hopes thus 
unexpectedly blasted, she could not but reflect with re- 
gret on a brave man, whese suttermgs and whose death 
she was passively the occasion of. But at length she 
was reconciled to her condition, and an expedient of. 
fered itself to her active mind, to ratse her own reputa- 
tion, and to support herseif and slaves with more de- 
cency, than the scanty pittance allowed her wouid admit. 
She called forth her invention aid taste, ii working some 
adinirable pieces of tapestry and embroidery, in paint- 
ing silks with exquisite delicacy, aud in inventing fe- 
male ornaments of every kind. These articles were 
carried by her slaves, to the different squares of the royal 
seraglio, and to the harams of the great officers of the 
empire. The mventions of Mbher-ul-Nissa excelled so 
much in their kind, that they were bought with the 
greatest avidity. Nothing was fashonabie among the 
ladies of Delhi and Agra, but the work of her hands. 
She accumulated, by these means, a considerable sum of 
money, with which she repaired aud beautified her 
apartments, and clothed her slaves m the richest tissues 
and emf voideries, while she herself wore a very plain and 
siraple dress. 

In this situation she remained four years, without 
once having scen the emperor. Her fame reached his 
ears from every apartment in the seragho. Curiosity, 
at length, overcame his resolution. He resolved to sur- 
prise her ; and, communicating his resolution to none, 
he suddenly entered her apartments, where he found 
every thing so elegant and magnificent, that he was 
struck wtth amazement. But the greatest ornament of 
the whole was Mher-ul-Nissa herself’: she lay, half, re- 
clined on an embroidered sopha, in a plain dress. Her 
slaves sat in a circle around her, at work, attired in rich 
brocades. She slowly arose, in manifest confusion ; and 
received the emperor with the usual ceremony of touch- 
ing first the ground, then her forehead with her right 
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hand. She did not utter one word ; but stood with her 
eyes fixed on the ground, while Jehangire remained si- 
he tly admiring her stature, grace, and beauty. 

As soon as he recovered from his coufusion, he sat 
down on the sopha, and requested her to sit by his side. 
‘The first question he asked, was, ** why the difference 
between the appearance of iiher- ul-Nissa and her 
slaves 2??? She very shrewdly replied, ‘%* those born to 
servitude must dress as it shall please those whom they 
serve. These are my servants; and L atieviite the es 
den of bondage by every indulgence in my power. But J, 
that am your > slave, O emperor of the Mo: sutls, must dees 
eccording to your pleasure, and not my own.” Though 
this answer was a kind of sarcasm on his behaviour, “it 
was so pertinent and weil-timed that it greatly pleased 
Jehanoie. His former affection returned, with all its 
violenc e; and, the next day, public orders were issued 
to prepare a magnifcent festival, for his nuptials with 
Mher-ul-Nissa. Her name was also changed, by an 
edict, into Noor-Mahil, or Light of the Seraglio. The 
emperor's former favourites vanished before her; and, 
during the rest of his reign, she bore the chief sway in 
all the affairs of the empire. 

The great power of ‘Noor-Mahil appeared, for the 
first time, in the immediate advauceme ni of her family. 
Her father, who, in the latter end of the reign of Ac har, 
had been treasurer of the empire, was raised to the office 
of absolute visier and first minister; her two brothers, 
to the first rank of nobility. Her numerous relations 
poured in from Tartary, upon hearing ,the fortune 
of the house of Aiass ; some of them were gratified 
with high employments, all with lacrative ones. ‘The 
writers of Hindostan remark, that no family ever rose so 
suddenly, or so deservedly, as that of Chaja Aiass; for 
they were not dazzled by their suddea greatuess, but 
acted with probity, honour, and moderation ; and the 
name of her father, in particular, is still remembered = 
in Hindostan with affection and gratitude, The empire 
was a gainer by the estrangement of Jehangire froin, : 
public ‘as ; for the new visier was an enlightened 
patriot, and indefatigable im promoting every nagfel art, 
and the strictest administration o} justice, 

In the East, glory is so connected with power and 
Maguiticence, ‘that an ambitious mind, even under the. 
influence of a good understanding, cansee nothing elege 
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to aim at. Noor-VMalil tatroduced such luxury and 
Inagnificence, that expensive pageants aud sumptuous 
eutertainments became the whole business of the court, 
The voice of music never ceased by dav tu the streets ; 
the sky was enlightened at might by fireworks and 
iluminations ; her uame was joined with that of the 
emperor on the current coin ; she was the spring e which 
moved the machine of state ; her * family took place tn- 
mediately after the princes of the b lood, and were ad- 
mitted into the most secret rz Aaa of the ser: iolio, 

She for the most part ruled the emperor with abso- 
Jute sway: an edict was issued, to change her name 
from that of Noor-Valuil to that of Noor-Jehau, or Light 
of the World. ‘Po distinguish her from the other wives 
of the emperor, she was always addressed by the title 
of Shake, or e mpress. 

On tne death of her father, about 1627, the empress 
was incensolable. She proposed, at once, as a proof 
of her affection and magnificence, to perpetuate his 
memory Ina monument of solid silver; but, beme con- 
vinced so precious a imetal would not be the most 
Jasting means of transmitting his memory to posterity, 
she dropt her purpose, and a magnificent fabric of stone 
was erected in Agra, [fe was succeected by her brother, 
whose daughter Shaw Jehan, one of the princes, had 
lately married, and who was the mother of tle famous, 
but unworthy, Aurengzebe, The ambitious designs of 
Shaw Jehan, though hid with great cunning, were dis- 
covered by the penetrating eye of the empress, who, 
warning the emperor of him, he was convinced, though 
too late to be sufficiently aware of the baseness of his 
disposition. She is said, by opposite writers to have 
had auother cause also for decyphering his character. 
Shariar, the fourth son of Jehangire, was married to 
her daughter, by her former husband, and she wished 
to fix the succession on him. She is said to have ob- 
tained a promise to this effect from the emperor ; and 
re is alledyed as a reason for the revolt raised by Shaw 

Jehan. It as certata, at least, that this revolt caused 
the emperor to punish lis obstinately rebellious son, by 

excluding him ; and the complaints of the latter, a: vainst 
Noor-Jehan, ouly found credit with the superiicial, 
siuce he had already put to death a brother in cold blood, 
After mue h bloodshed, and mi iy turns of fortune, this 
pou was subdued and pardoned. 
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Mohabat, a brave man, to whom this fortunate con- 
clusion of the war was in great degree owing, was at 
first greatly caressed by the emperor; but having many 
enemies, among whom had lone been the sultana ‘and ber 
brother, one C han Chanan, whe imputed the death of 
his son to Mohubat, accused him of high treason; and 
the accusation ve tting to the emperor's s ears, Who Was lia- 
turally suspicious, he enquired intoit, and finding some 
things which gave colour to the report, forgot the services 
of that veneral, and ordered him to court. ” He went, but 
with but five thousand men to protect him. [Tle was or- 
dered to account, before he presented himself to the ein- 
peror, for some part of his conduct ; and, enraged at the 
aflrout, sent his son-in-law to complain of it. But the 
emperor sent the young man back with great indignity. 
Determined to secure ‘il and to be revenged, Mo- 
habat surprised Jehaneire in his tent, took him prisoner ; 
and, though with a show of respect, made hin obey his 
wishes implic itly. 

The sultana had made her escape in the mean time ; 
but, Mohabat, who considered heras partly the source of 
his disgrace, determined to get her in his power, ‘she 
was the messenger of the disaster to her brother, and con- 
sulted with him on the properest means of rescuing the 
emperor, whose attendants she vehemently accused of ne- 
vligence and cowardice. The emperor sent them word to 
desist; but, as he was under the influence of Mohabat, 
who still held him prisoner, they did not think\themselves 
oblived to obey. ‘They had to tigh t the enemy, at agreat 


disadvantage. The sultana was not a tame spectator of 


the battle. Mounted on an ele phant, she plung ed inte 
the stream with her daughter by her side. The youny 
lady was wounded in the arm; but her mother pressed 
forward. Three of her elephant drivers were successively 
killed : and the elephant received three wounds tn the 
trunk. She, in the mean time, emptied four quivers of 
arrows on the enemy, whose soldiers pressed into the stream 
to seize her; but shee master of her household, mounting 
the elephant, turned him aw ay, and carried her out of the 
river, notw ithstanding her threats and commands. The 
miperialists behaved with great gallantry, and gained 
ground, but werein the end repulse ‘dwith great slaughter. 
They dispersed, and the sultana found means to escape 
to Lahore. Mohabat invited the visier to the camp, with 
@ssurauces of salety, but he would not trust him; with 
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Noor Jehan he was more successful. She was scarcely 
arriven at Lahore, whe she received letters from the 
emperor, bie acquatuited her that be was treated with 
respect by Mohabat, and that matters were amicably 
seitled between them. He conjure d her, the revore, as she 
regarded his peace and safety, to lay aside all hostile pre- 
parations, and to foliow hin to C ibul, where of his own 
free choie ' he dire We teal ] ibis tnbare ne Noor Jehan did not 
long hesitate. When she arrived, troops were sent out b 

Nohabat, by way of dolwe her honour, But they were 
her keepers, and not her euards; they surrounded her 
teat, and watched her motions, faving got her in his 
ewer, Mohahat soon threw off the mask, and accused 
ler publicly of treason. He affirmed, that she had con- 
spired against the eimpe or, by estranging from him 
the hearts of lis subjects ; that her he auchtiness wus the 
source of public calamities, her matignity the ruin of 
many individuals; that the mest cruel and unwarrantable 
actions had becu done, from her capricious orders in ev ery 
part of the empire ; that : she had even extended her views 
to the throne, by fuvourmge the succession of Shariar, 
under whose feeble adiministration she hoped to govern 
Judia at pleasure. He therefore insisted that she should 
he warn an example of. * You, who are en:pevor of the 
Moguls!” said he to Jehangire, whom we look upon as 
something more than human, ought to follow the exain- 
ple of God, who has no respect to persous.” 

Jehangire felt his situation, and signed the warrant for 
her death. —Tbe dreadful messave was delivered to the 
sultana; she heard it without emotion, * Imprisoned soe 
vereigus,” said she, ** lose their neht to lie with their 
freedom; but peruit me for once to see the emperor, and 
to bathe with my tears the hand that has sealed my 
coom.”’ She was brought before her husband, in tie 
presence of Mohabat. When in his sight, Jehangire was 
arain sensivle of the charms which lost ther force im ab- 
sence. Ller beauty shone with additional lustre through 
hersorrow., She uttered not oue word, Jehangire burst 
Inte tears: **wiilyou not spare this woman, Mohal ” ei 
said he, * veu-ec how she weeps.” Mohabat auswered, 
“the emperor of the Mognis should never ask ia vain. 
‘The onards retired from her, ata wave of his band ; and 
she was restored that instant to her former attendants. 

Mohabat had now all but the outward pomp of 
power; and, under the name of the emperor, who seemed 
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ao have ‘forgotten all resentment, governed the kingdom 
for six mouths: but Noor Jehan was busied in schemes, 
which she concealed even from his penetrating eyes. He 
wus attacked, 1 in the city of Cabul, one morming, when 
he was coming to pay his respects to the emperor. lu re- 
venge, he blocked up the city 5 and the principal luha- 
bitants laying all the blame on the rabble, came gut in 
the most suppliant manner to Mohabat. Jehanyire, who 
disclaimed all knowledge of it, interceded for them, and 
only the most notorious ringleaders were punished This 
project was defeated, but ‘he’ determined to resign his 
power; and, after obtaining the most solemn proinists 
of oblivion from the emperor, he didso. But he had goue 
too far to retreat. The weak forget, but the haughty 
never forgive indignities. ‘The suitana kept fresh to her 
memory her disgrace, and remembered her danger. She 
applied to Jehangire for his immediate death. A man i 
said she, “ who is so daring as to seize the person of his 
sovereign, is a dangerous subject. The lustre of rovait 
must be diminished 1 im the eyes of the people, winist he 
who pulled his prince from the throne is permitted to 
kneel before it with feigned allegiance.” Jehangire was 
shocked at her proposal, and commanded her to be si- 
Jent. 

She appeared toacquiesce; but, from fearsand injuries, 
Mohabat was driven again lito rebellion, and the einpe- 
ror dying during the contest, we hear no more of Noore 
Jehan. 





OTWAY’s ORPHAN, 


THE plot of this celebrated tragedy, though generally 
supposed to be invented by tie author, 1s et frona 
fact related in a very scarce pamphlet (of which, I ve- 
lieve, ouly two copies are now to be tou.d) eutitled 
English Adventures, published m 1667. The following 
are the particulars :— 


The father of Charles Brandon, afterwards Duke of 
Sutiolk, retired, on the death of his lady, to the vorJers 
of Hampshire. His f family cousisted of two sons, aud a 
young lady, the dauyiter of a friend lately deceased, 
v’ hom he adopted as his own child. 
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This lady, being singularly beautiful, as well as amialjle 
in her mauuvers, att: acted the alieGans of both the bre. 
thers. ‘The elder, however, was the favourite, and he 
privately marned her; which the younger not hnowing, 
and ov erhearing an appointinent of the lovers to meet the 
next nig?t in her bedchamber. he contrived to get his 
h other otherwise employed, and made the signal of ad- 
miss: ois himself (thinking it a mere intrigue). Unfor- 
turaie!v, he succeeded, 

On a discovery, the lady lost her reason, and soon after 
died. The two brothers fought, and the elder feil. The 
father broke h's heart in a few moths atterwards. The 
younger brother. Charles Brandon, the unintentioual 
author of ail this family misery, quitted Engiand m de- 
Spair, W ith a fixed determination of never returning. 

Bemg abroad for several years, his nearest relations 
supposed him dead, and began to take the necessary steps 
fo. obtaiming his estates; when, rouzed by this intelli- 
gence, he returned privately to England, and for a time 
took obscure lodgings in the vicinity of his family man 
sion. 

While he was in this retreat, the young king (Henry 
Vili), who had just buried his father, was oue day haut- 
ine on the borders of Hampshire, when he heard the cries 
of a female im distress in an adjoming wood. His gallane- 
try immediately summoned hii to the place, though he 
then happened to be detached from all his courtiers ; w where 
he saw tuo ruffians attempting to violate the honour of a 
young lady. The kin? instantly drew on them; anda 
scutie ensued, which roused the reverie of Charles Bran- 
doa, who was taking his morning's walk in an adjoining 
thicket: he immediately ranged himself on the side of 
the king. whom he then did not know; and by his dex- 
terity soon disarmed one of the ruffians, while the ather 
fled. 

The king, charmed with this act of gallantry so con- 
genital to his own mind, inquired the name and family of 
the stranger; and uot only repossessed him of his patri- 
inonial estates, but took him under his immediate pro- 
tection. 

It was this same Charles Brandon who afterwards pri- 
vately married Hlenry’s sister, Margaret, Queen-dowager 
of France; which marriage the king uot only forzaves 
but created him Duke of. Sufioik, and continued his fu- 
vour towards him to the last hour of the duke’s life. 
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He died before Henry; and the latter showed in his 
attachment to this nobleman, that notwithstanding his fits 
of capriciousuess and cruelty, he was capable of 2 cortial 
and steady friendship. He was sitting in council when 
the news of Suitolk’s death reached him; and he pub- 
licly took that occasion both to express his own sorrow, 
and to celebrate the merits of the deceased. He deciared, 
that during the whole coyrse of their acquaintance his 
brother-in-law had not made a single attempt to iujure 
an adversary, and had never whispered a word to the dise 
advantage of any one; ‘* and are there any of you, my 
Lords, who can say as much?’ When the king sub- 
joined these words, (says the historian,) he looked round 
in all their faces, and saw that confusion which the con- 
sciousness of secret guilt naturally threw upon them. 

Otway took his plot from the fact related in this pam- 
phlet ; but to avoid perhaps interfering in a circumstauce 
which might affect many noble families at that tune 
living, he laid the scene of his tragedy in Bohemia. 

There is a large painting of the above incident now at 
Woburn, the seat of his Grace the Duke of Bedford ; and 
the old Duchess-dowager, in shewing this’ picture a few 
years before her death toa nobleman, related all the par 
ticulars of the story. 

The character of Antonio in the above play (an old de- 
bauched senator, raving about plots and political ine 
trigues) is supposed to have been intended for that cele 
brated character, Anthony the tirst Earl of Shaftesbury. 


POPE, 
His Royal Highness, Frederick Prince of Wales did 


him the hononr of dining with him at Twickenha:n; 
when the poet, perhaps exerting himself too much on tie 
occasion, fell fast asleep immediately after dinuer. Lord 
Bolingbroke, confounded at this circumstance, wished te 
wake him; but the Prince, with preat coudesceusion, 
prevented hin, sayang: ** No, no, my Lord; we should 
accommodate ourselves to the infirmities of such ¢ wan as 
Mr. Pope.” 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





_ 


PROBATQUE CULPATQUE. 


= ene Prema. 


Lectures on Scripture Facts. By the Rev. William Benge 
Collyer. 8v0. pp. 594. 12s. boards. 


This gentleman is among those preachers and writers 
who seldom comprehend their own meaning, and who 
therefore cannot be presumed to convey very distinct 
ideas to others. Fortunately the congregations which 
usually assemble under this class of declaimers, are suf- 
ficiently satistied ifthey have, what is termed amongst 
them, ‘a 00d hearing,’ and glossing the whole over 
with the term evangelical, they go home as well satistied 
with the preacher, : as the preac her is wit himself, and 
to be more so is not often necessary, nor perhaps often 
possible. | 

In these Lectures we have the most common-place 
sentiments, dressed up ina profusion of gaudy and af- 
fected orniments ; with this is mingled much of that 
souud without sense, and phrase without meauing, which 
too often pervade the discourses of those who assuine to 
themselves the exclusive title of Gospel Preachers. 

‘Lhe following passage which we give as a specimen of 
the style, was probably considered by this Lecturer as very 
subline : No doubt it made the old women stare, they 
had possibly never heard any thing so fixe. 


“Is there a spirit in man ? 
“1, How high is his destination! It was not designed to be im- 
mured in these walls of tiesh fur ever. The harps of angeis invite 
us toourics!. Departed saints attract us forwards, T he voice ot 
God himisceif callas home. it is the counbined testimony of the 
scriplurcs, of reason, of conscience, that this immaterial principle 
is destin. d for the enjoymeut of God for ever. He who burics his 
expectatio.s here, forgets his diguity. Like his divine Lord, the 
Christian passes through this worid in the shape of a servant, in 
t e world of sp-rits he shall appear in all the majesty of an Heir of 
glory. Yoder sua shall be extinguished ; those stars shall fade; 
the beauties of the creation shall be bioited out; the trump of God 
suall announce the dissolution of Nature: the Heaveas shall be 
wrapped tegether as a seroll, all shall be cous: ned ; all sualt 
be destroyed ; the whole globe shall be a mass of ruins ; but ct that 


uisia@at the ceucealing custaia shall tall; the new creation shall 
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burst wpdn the enraptured sight ; the redeemed spirit sha" be put 
in posse ssion of its everlasting habitation, aud the maa shail en OW 
God tor ever —Such is the high destination.” 


distaut from all true taste as it is from ell real meantay. 
But before we conclude we will dissect this pussage ia 
order that others may be enabled to estimate the value ef 
this sort of declamation. 

“Tt as the combined testimony of the scriptures, of reason, of 
conscrence, that ths immaterial! principle is desinved for the ens 
joyme nt of Gud for ever.” With the meaning of the phrase 
‘enjoyment of happiness er of heaven’ we are well acs 
quaiited, but we kuow not, nor does aiiy one else kuow 
the meaning of the phrase ‘the enjoyment of God, it 
would well become all who addresses a cobvrevation fyons 
the pulpit, not to profane the mame oi the Most Htai 
cop, by using itm a manner thus unmeauing and ta- 
miliar.——* He who burtes his onperhetion here forgets hes 
dignity,’---this is true, but this remark is obviously t ake 
from another writer, of different sentiments freum the 
lecturer himself, for he can never consistently talk of the 
dignity of Man, who 1s perpetually preacinny up his 
original corruption. When Mr. Collyer, in future, declaims 
against the natural depravity of Man, it may be uselid te 
him to recollect his own words he forgets his DIENIETY.—— 
* Like his divine Lord, the Christian passes through the wordd 
in the shape of a Servant.’---Vhat the character of a chris- 
tian is to be known by his shape we never before kuew, or 
wherein the shape of the servant difters from that of the 
master, we are at a loss to tell, that the character of the 
true christian will manifest that meekness and humility of 
mind which his Divine Lord exhibited, seems to be the 
sentiment intended to be expressed, if it had been put in 
the shave of common sense.==* Yonder Sun shall fe exlin= 
guished; those stars shall fade.---The Lecturer seems to 
forget that he could not poiat to both the Sun and Stars 
at the same instant, as they would not both be visible at 
the suine time ;---* The Tremp of God shall announce the dis= 
Solution of Nature. tis said in the Se riptures, that the 
trumpet shall sound, but Mr. Collyer should have knewa 
that the (ump is a quite differ ent instrument; it is  ¢ 
Jex’s harp, and is the ancient term by which that lnstru- 
ment was known, and is known at present by all who are 
conversant with the_ — Ai/ shall be consumed, ull 
$iasl be destroved, the wiele Gcbe shall be @ mass of reins. 


This affected style which apes to be elequent, is os 
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This is saying the same thing three times over; © hus 
at the same wstant the co.cealing curtain shali fall,’ thus it 
seems that after a// shall be consumed, and a// shall be 
destroyed, there will still be @ curtacn left, and this cur- 
tain is to fall for the purpose of concealing the nothing that 
remains. 

There are still defects in abundance, both in the mate 
ter and the manner of these Lectures, if we were in- 
clined to poimt them out, but the concealing curtai: 
shall furl. 


Fashionable World Reformed. By Philokosmos., ~ 62. 
12m. Wilson, St. Paul's Church Yad, a. 


These remarks are the suggestions of an intelligent and 
active mind ; and we hope the fashionable world will attend 
to the cutie’ s observations and &§ referm it altogether.” 
This ltile Spo contatus 1 Fe flections on Comedy : ; 2on 
‘Tragedy ; 3 on the Managers and performers ; 4 on po- 
liteness 1a Company, on Dress, and on Behaviour at 
Public Amusements; 5 on Polite Conversation in Com- 
pauy; ° on Politeness in Religion, and against Super- 
stition ; ou Devotion, and on proper behaviour at Public 
Worship. 

We shall be glad to receive a few more hints from so 
sensible a writer as Philokosmos. His remarks on 
‘Tragedy will be fouad in another department of our 


work. 


R’ ymes, originol and translated ; chief; inthe Entgsrammatic 
Stiles By Ficming John Brisce. 12mo. 5s. Richardson, 
1307. 


The Author apologizes for the length of his preface ; 
but it coutains so much good eriticism, and so just an 
estimate of the inerits of many eminent authors, that we 
found it rather b-ief than tedious, and were sorry when we 
reached the end of it. 

“The Volume (says Mr. Brisco) is chiefly Epigram- 
matic ; but to that epithet L attach every meaning that the. 
auctent or modern world have ever affixed tait. Those 
preces which strictly answer the idea an English reader 
forins Of an e& pigrain, i have numbered ; but a Greek, or 
Veoonan, would, with few eXceptions, style my whole 
Volume, 2yryg:amuatic,” 
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The epigrams are of all kinds, goad, bad, indifferent, 
and excellent. ‘Take two or three for a specimen : 


Tom steals old author’s writings leaf by leaf, 

For the same purpose as old gold the thief; 

Which each may claim, to moa rn shape coin’d down, 
As theirs, and pass as eurrent through the town. 


Lucinda writes a foolish tale ; 

The story's trite, the thoug'ts are stale: 
The mottos then are good, and why ? 
Because they noue of them apply. 


You think he’s judging what you said, 
Whien Tom ina silence shakes his head : 
The cause of this you much mist2ke, 
Its weakness makes his noddle shake. 


There is nothing so difficult to write as an epizram. We 
have therefore very few epigrams that are good. La this 
Volume which consists of 174 paces, there are of course 
many choice specinens 5---but if the author had beea 
satistied with fewer examples, his werk wouid have pos 
scssed more uniform excellence. 


Eversfeld Abbey. 3 Kuls. 9s. Croshy and Co. 1807. 


The style of this novel is good, and the moral unexcers 
tionable, The imeidents ave recommended by probability 
aud the interest well preserved ; but in contrasting the 
two characters of Agnes Eversficld and Mary Hothain, 
the author has a little ‘¢ o’erstepp'd the modesty of na- 
ture,’ such extreme cases very rarely occur. 


The Impenetrable Seerct ; Find it out. By Francis Lathom, 
12m0, 6s. 2 Vols. Lane and Co. 


This is indeed a Sreret worth the finding out. The 
mystery is concealed with extraordinary iagenuity, but 
though itis not penetradle “till we arrive nearly at the last 
page of the volume, the interest is Kept alive from the 
beginning of the w ork; and the consistency of the whole 


story 1s in no Instance visleted. Mr. Lathoin is « novelist 
ef the first order. 
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Buman L#3 a Poem, in free Paris. Large Svo. 65, 
Cadet!. 18%7. 


A Poture of Life vitch reflects very little credit on the 
Geli. or. he char ters ave overcharged ; the colour. 
be gaudy and coarse, aca che light and shade either too 
brijliant or teo obscure. We cot throunh the five parts 
With sreat arfficuity, 


Oddit:s and Outlines. By E. M. large 8-0. 2 vols. 8s, 


Carpenter. 


Tngenions, entertain, and abounding with interest, 
aud variety. 


A fection ; - with other Peems. By Hrenry Smithers, of 
due aadelp hide Imperial B20, 1/. ls. Miller, 1307. 


Res med frome page 42. 


We cladly resume eur account of this bezutiful more! 
and hist hiy iuterestiug poein. Part If. as we observed 
before, is of a religious nature, and is thus arranged ; 

“ Jfection traced to its source, the benevolence of 
God. | 

© ja Creation—In the happiness of Paradise—en- 
diviey man with powers of reasor—with the gift of speech 
—aud tu the woadcrful conformations of nature. 

“ tu £rovidence—Iu the common blessings of tife= 
wn fitt rig the stud for perceptions of beauty and sub- 
Ranity--in fixing so strongly the desire of happiness— 
tuthe appomtine nt of a Sabbath of rest—in the svime- 
pathetic feelin igs—in the pleasures of religion—pat teu- 
f.. riy an times of distress—in the support it renders to the 
“ae rat the stake—Apostraphe to Encland-—Bigotry 
sistent with Christianity, 

Tt; iReden. plion. — leesataani Le Ine rw ith t! le ek at CLE s and 


‘7 


porenan in STOW Ine with mere asi oF Stren: rth tiil t} reir ae: 


eGioiistiment mathe Saviour of the world—What bene- 


yelcuce in his life aud aetroaas—at the Marriage of Cant— 
t « 


: . . ' j ~ *4> 
mobs mine reproof to his ste eping iis oe the grieve 


o~ 


eo! Lazerus—1u the happy efects of Chis stianity—-ab Q- 
bishiae SPULELLIAGL Side biees-— anid in prameun ir cr cal the cha- 
Tities OF ilie——-Starveat tire sepuchre, ALL I Jprsode. ~—On 


the comforts winch Chieistianity atiords mo adversity 
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nuder the loss of friends by death.—The deaths of So- 
erates and Addison compare id. 

«¢ But the benevolence of the Deity towards the haman 
race shines forth most gloriously in the happiness and 
durability of heaven, and the new powers with which man 
will there be tivested.”’ 


We know not how we can better gratify our readers, 
ordo more essential service to the author, than by 
quoting a few of, what we conceive to be the most 
poetical and animated passages. The apostrophe to 
England, in reference to the bigotry and persecution 
which prevailed in the reign of Queen Mary, well merits 
transe ription. 


“QO England! T lament thy trophied page, 

Resplendent with each noble, generous deed, 

Should thus be sullied with atrocious acts 

Unknown to Bramin, or to savage rites; 

Shew me within the holy Christian code 

One line to justify the barbarous rage 

Which Mary’s impious reign records in blood, 

That moment | abjure the christian faith, 

Subvert its altars, lay its priesthood low, 

And only look through Nature to my God. 

i love Religion, love ‘her holy laws, 

Her solemn rites, the musie of her choir; 

But much | blush, that man, mistaken man, 

Hath stain’d her altars, and profaned hey cause 

With bigot wrath, and mad anathema, 

Not to the narrow bounds of sect confined, 

Religion, ike the high meridian sun, 

Sheds its bless’d intiuence and consoling power 

: hrough every region, and @er every clime ; 
But shines with most serene and cheering ray 

W here Christ is known, and the one God adored, 
When Lreview the holy Christian faith, 

Pure as its author gave the boon to men, 

I feel my bosom beat with sacred love : 

He bids no more the blazing altars burn, 

Or bleeding victim fall beneath the stroke, 

He but demands the service of the heart,— 

Whether it flow in full, and swelling tones, 

From congregated man, or silent rise 

ln fruitful valley, or in desert waste, 

From the lone bosom of the worshipper. 


fn a strain ejually flowing, sweet and affecting, the 
author describes the affection manifested towards man ip 
the Redemption : 


Redemption, highest nete of mortal song, 
Who shali dare raise the lofty theme unblamed ? 
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Man placed in Paradise, was there enthroned 

In innocence; no couscience then had roar'd 

Its mighty thunders to the troubled soul, 

Within the chambers of the spotless mind 

No impure thought, uo unrestrain’d desire, 

Had entrance found, till dive ambition s sprung, 

And Eden ceased to smile :—Then he became 

Outcast from bliss, and pleasures unalloy'd ; 

But ere he lett the garden of his Ged, 

Its balmy odours, its refreshing streams, 

Its cheerful haunts, the home of his delight, 

Mercy, the brightest attribute of heaven 1, 

Teimper'd his b: mishment; and angels brought 

The gracious message to the fallen race, 

‘The woman’s seed shall break the serpent’s head 

Primeval promise, kindly, freely given, 

Was but the dawning of a clorious day 

Of restoration. Patriarchs and Seers . 

Enraptured at the theme, have lived, and died 

Time, as he swiftly flew on eagle wing, 

Saw the iuspired page more richly fraught. 

In Abraham, and his seed, the tribes of earth 

Shall hail the blessing.—From Judah’s throne 

The sceptre shall not pass till Shiloh come, 

Gathering his willing tribes.—In distant time 

Ezekiel saw the mountain cedar yield 

Shadows to ail beneath.—Holy Isaiah, 

With pious lips touch’d by a spark divine, 

From heaven's hich altar led the promise ‘d morn 

With gladsome tidings.—Sion, behold thy King ! 

Lift up thy voice, Jerusalem! O earth, 

Break into songs, for your deliverer comes! 

Ye mountains! echo back the lofty tones 

Till earth’s remotest verge shall catch the sound 

And hail with glad response. In those bless’d days 

The leafless desart with the rese shall bloom, 

The lion with the lamb shall sportive play, 

And nations learn war’s horrid art no more. 

Thus the rapt prophets sang through many an age, 

Reviving oft the spirits of their race 

With the bless'd presage, and the glorious hope. 
Hail, Son of God! thou great Immanuel, hail ' 

Enthroned in happiness, diffusing bliss, 

Archangels sounding all the:r harps to praise, 

And every seraph wing'd at thy command, 

What could induce thee from the he ighis a heaven 

To bear the scourge, and bleed upon the cross? 

"Twas human wea! which urged thy downward flight 

Delighted with the sons of earth to dwell. 


Well might the shepherds sing the illustri lous song, 


“Glory to God on high, rood. will to men ; 
Midnight forgot her glooins, and all was light: 
The kne eling virgin, and the dazzled sage, 
Welcomed alike the heavenly harbinger, 

And distant Jands, which yet in darkness sleep 
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Shall wake to rapture, and partake the Joy. 
Angels! and ye seraphic hierarchies 

Who, ever prompt to execute his will, 

Oft through creation dart your boundless way, 
Charged with some high commission from his throne ; 
F’en ye astonish’d gaze with raptured eye, 

On this deep mystery of transcendent love : 
Eager to search, and happy to proclaim, 

The lofty miracle ; with guardian wings 
Hovering around the chosen heirs of heaven, 
Their happiness your most peculiar care. 

Blest habitant of earth, the Saviour came 
Fraught with benevolence, and rich in love ; 
Mark what affection through his actions ran, 
How pure his precepts, his commands how kind : 
Go, heal the sick—Go, comfort the distress'\d— 
Bid the bright day burst on the darken’d sight, 
And death’s stern monarch yield his captives back— 
Were the blest mandates of eternal love 
When earth received her heavenly visitant : 

Well skill’d in every entrance to the heart, 
And touch’d with man’s infirmities, his life 
With genuine sympathy and feeling shone. 

If festive gladuess bless’d the happy board, 
His generous spirit shared the social mirth, 
And wrought a miracle, to add to joy. 

But was the sinking heart with guilt oppress’d, 
How the rich stream of consolation flow’d. 

And OQ, what love, what undissembled love, 
Fill'd his pain’d bosom, when fatigued, o’erpower'd, 
His faithful followers sunk in deepest sleep : 

Could ye not watch with me one passing hour” 
Was all the slighted master’s mild rebuke ; 

And, lest such “soft reproof might sound too harsh, 
His honied accents pour’d the healing balm : 

Full well 1 know your willing minds would bid 

A prompt obedience to my every wish, 

But human frailty weighs your spir its down. 

Sweet too the drop that fell from Jesus’ eye 
When o’er the grave of Lazarus he wept : 

Oh, "twas a lesson from the school of heav en, 
To teach affection to the sons of men. 

And as the soft refreshing dew of eve 
Revives the plant scorch’d by meridian sun, 
The sacred influence of a Saviour’s tear 

Bid the flown spir it to its earthly clay 
Return, and animate its form again. 

Through life unchang’d, unwearied, undismay’d, 
The suffer ‘ring Saviour, true to human weal, 

Bore stedfast on—the ignominious cross 
Witness’d his conquest, and his dying love : 
Ah! well might Mary droop beneath her woe ' 
In many a page the gracious promise shone, 
That she should bear a son of high import; 
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Aad from the cradle, to maturer age, 

His life had every bright assurance given 

Of all fulfilment: but when most she thought 
To see the child of every cherish’d hope, 
Pre-eminent in glory and renown, 

Sorrowing, she saw him stretch’d upon the cross, 
And weeping, to his lifeless corpse perform’ d 
The mournful offices that nature claims. 

But boast not, Grave, thy momentary reign ; 
The third, the appointe A d: iy, had scarcely daw n’d, 
Ere rising from the tomb he burst thy b: ands, 
Regain’d his empire, and resum’d his throne, 


These specimens will probably satisfy yhe reader that 
Alr. Smithers is a poet of no ordinary merit. His prose 
is no less animated, just, and instructive: as will be evi- 
dent from the tollowing excellent comment on part of 
the passage above extracted : 


“Viewing Christianity, divided as it is info numerous sects, and 
observing, with a sorrowful feeling, the dreadful persecutions with 
which its professors have stained it, the philosophic mind, on the 
first view, is disposed to enquire, How can this be? But on a narrow 
inspection, it may appear probable, that the Almighty author there- 
of, knowing how prone mankind are to sacrifice all future prospect 
fo present pleasures, may have sanctioned these differences In opini- 
on and in belief, to keep the minds of men alive to the subjects of 
religion, and prevent its loss te the world, But notwithstanding, 
differences of Opinion might be maintained with moderation and 
temper. 

“ J would it were in my power by any arguments | could adduce, 
any authorities | conld quote, Or any ex: unples | could bring rig 

ward, to counteract that unhi appy spirit of bigotry and persecution 
which so exteusively prevails among the various denominations of 
Christians. It was a favourite sentiment of Dr. Jebb, that “ no 
eflort is lost;” perhaps the following observations and faets may 
have sume good cilect to promete C hristian char ity 

‘From men of enlightened understanding and sound judgement, 
W ho in their researches after truth, have swept away from their 
hearts the dust of matice, and opposition, it is not conce ‘aled that the 
contrarieties of religion and diversities of belief, which are causes 
of envy, and of enmity tethe ignorant, are, in fact, a manifest de- 
moustration of the power, wisdom, and goodness, of the Supreme 
Being "—PRELIMINARY Discourse to Gentoo Laws. 

* The common people among the Chinese, conscious of the nu- 
merous iis to which they are liable, are dispose “<l to seek for sate- 
guards onevery side. T heir minds being once open to credulity, are 

eady to accept any supernatural assistance offered to them by a new 
religion, agalust the vielence of power, Or the calamities ot nature 
Phew own hes nothing exclusive mit; and they would have embrac- 
ed Christianity in greater numbers, if it could have been associated 
with othertenets. The Jesuits, who were desirous of permitting 
‘with it the ceremonies performed by the Chinese in the halls of their 
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ancestors, would have been much more successful than their oppo- 


nents who condemned them; to whom the principal subject of re- 
proach from a pagan at present is, that “ they neglect their forefathirs. 
Yee MACARTNEY,VOL, ii. 

“Soon after Frederick the Great ascended the throne, he conceiv- 
ed the sublime idea of building a vast pantheon, inl which every de- 
scription of devotion might at an allotted time find its altar. Polic Vv 
if not genuine charity, induced that. si agacious prince to think that 
tolerance was necessary to the inte rests as well as the dig nity of a 
nation, and he was desirous of not only se elng his subjects and fo- 
reigners worship their Ged in their own way, but that, like brothers, 
they should prostrate themselves before him i in the same temple. On 
account of the state of the treasury, Freéerick was successfully ad- 
vised to drop his benign plan, and it was never afterwards resumed.” 
—CARR'S NORTHERN SUMMER, p. 400. 

“ Cowper wrote occasionally to clerical friends of the established 
church, and to others among the dissenters. His heart made no iif- 
ference between them, for it felt towards both the fraternal seusa- 
tious of true Christianity, 

** The biographer of Howard relates that he was less solicitous 
about modes and opinions, than the internal spirit of piety and de- 
votiva . and in his estimate of different religious societies, the cir- 
cumstances te which he principally attended, were their zeal and sin- 
eerity. —AIKIN’S LIFE, p. 19. 

“ f cannot better conclude these observations than by the follow- 
ing extract from Gilbert Wakefield, which breathes the true spirit of 
Christianity. 

“ Those are the only disciples of the benevolent Nazarene, of him 
who lived aud died for the salvation of his brethren; those alone, | 
say, are the genuine followers of the Son of God, who have felt the 
influence, and exemplify the effects of this glorious maxim of their 
teacher, *S The love of our neighbour is the fulfilling of the law. 
Such men disjoined in opinion, but united in heart, ‘ainidsi all the 
varieties of sentiment and profession, may be compared to trivel- 
lers on their way to the same city, se parated for atime by roads 
which divaricate indeed, but are never very distant trem eac h other, 

and meet with a quick convergency in the same point at last.” 


The smaller poems on subjects of course less lofty aud 
capacious, bear the same character of ease and elegance. 
The notes extend to some considerable length ; but they 
will be read with great satisfaction, ** as they contain 
several facts illustrative of the most engaging circum- 
stances in animated nature.” 

There are several vignettes engraved with remarkable 
dlelieae V5 by Freeman and Schiavenetti, from the de- 

Sens of "Masque rier. ‘ 
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REVIEW OF MUSIC 


— 





= Tne Spec tre Knight,” 


>. .a8 


4 Glee for Three Voices, composed and respectfully Cecicated to the 
Flonoure dle Viss Fade Ry by iW. Hawe yy Gene. of his lap ady’s chaped 
Royul. Birchall. Price 1s. od. 


’ 
; 


The herd of fire kings, water kings, erl kings and the like, whe 
have made their appearance within the last few years, have never 
afforded much pleasure, we must therefore candidly confess that 
we sat down to “the Spectre Knight” with no very strong prepos- 
session in its favour, Neither did the words (we will not call them 
poetry) excite inus any feelings of approbation. We are presented 
“a weeping maid” is the attendant oa the knight. 

‘© Near a yew by lightning blasted, 
There they sit till night is wasted, 
And when morn begins to dawn, 
Back again they soon return.” 

Mr. Hawes will tell us perhaps that he is not the author of this 
precious nousense, but upon his head most assuredly will lie the 
crime of setting it to music, and not bad music either. The Gice 
has some good points, and as a composition is by no means destitute 
of merit, but if Mr. Hawes has any regard to his reputation as a 
man of taste, he will never agai attach his music to such stuff as 


he has now sclected 


4 


y Y " . ; }; . T ee ome ? ooshar . er - 
7 he favourite ar ot “sin vous dirai je Mama Ry wei etteive variations 
tor th. harp, COH)) } O<¢ A and de dict a d ta VW, SN Salis, oy Cox nt Sf. 

} l ’ i} : 3 : a 

Pierre (le Newbourg Dire {Qlé. Pri @ Qs. Od. 


The air is simple, the variations ingenious, and well adapted to 
the instrument for which they were written 


Vew Glee, for three roice Sy the words translated from the twenty SE? enth 

Ode of Anacreon, by Thos. Moore, Esq. composed, presented and 
» on Thursday, Dec. 18, 1806, 
and respect? ildy mnscrived to the trans ator, by Sanauel We sley. Turnbull. 


Price 2s. Od. 


: is SEES 
performed at the Society of Harimonists 


Mr Wesley's compositions have invariably shewn him to bea 
sound musiciau, and from this character his present glee will in no 
wise derogate. In its construction there is much of originality, of 
faney and of judgment, the moveinents are several, and they are 
coutrasted with considerable effect : we consider it on the whole as 
a Valuable addition to our stock of elees. 


fier Royal Iliohness the Privcese of Wales welcome to Britain, a Loyal 
Elymn, composed and 
Wailen. Price 1s 


77. +f ef nrorpwte mmnowte ; V7. 
SUNT Q ty Ace CONCETIS, by rf 


However we may admire the loyal sp'vit of this hymn, we tons’ 
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» . . » . ? » bd ? . 
confess that the music is rather dull. If it were harmonized the 
effect would be much improved, at present it is certainly but an 
insipid performance 


* fle’s dear dear to me tho’ he’s far fur weay,” 


4A favourite ancient ballad, as sung by Miss Duncan, the music by J. 
Vatlen. Price 1s. 


This is as good a ballad as half the compositions which are pub- 
lished under that title at present. We dare say that nine young 
ladies out of ten will pronounce it to be ** very pretty indeed.” 


i Come Jacke Yo slice ras Jock a 
Sung by Mrs. Bland at Vaurhall Gardens, composed by Mr. Hook. 
Purday and Butlon. Price 1s. 


We arc really sorry that the first publication which we have to 
notice of Mr Hook’s should be so very contemptible as that now 
before us. Mr. Hook has for many years furnished Vauxhall with 
afresh collection of songs for cach season, but from some cause or 
other scarcely ten out of the long list which he has produced have 
lived more than the seasou out. Mr. Hook is certainly no despica- 
ble musician, but when we see him thus sacrificing reputation fer 
the sake of profit, and peony a composition, the greatest inerit 
of which is that it would make a decent country dance, it cannot be 
expected that we should cutively withhold our censure, An ordi- 
nary Composition from the pen of a bad composer is exactiy what 
we ought to expect, but we expect not, neither ought we to tind an 
old and sound musician presuming upon the credit of his mame, and 
descending to such stuff as “Come Jockey, sweet Jockey.” 


© The Squeeze of the Hand,,” 


Sung with unbounded applause by Mrs. Bland, at Vauschall Gardens, 
composed by Mr. Elook, the words by Mr. EB, Button, Purday and 
Button. Price 1s. 


If the las: song was tolerated at Vauxhall, we doubt uot the truth 
of what the title to the one before us asserts that it was “ sung 
with unbounded applause.” It is certainly equal to many of Mr, 
Hook's former productions, 


©“ The Distressed Cottage a” 


Written by Mr. W. Bazine, the music composed by Mr John Purkis, 
Vreanist of St. Olcve, Southwark, and St. Clement Danes, London, 
dedicated wit!: great respect to Miss Porch. Longman. Price 1s. 6d. 


There is not much invention displayed in this song, but the 
passeges though frequently borrowed, are borrowed with judge- 
ment. It sings well, and the general ellic’ is heightened by a good 
ecCOmpannnent, 
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THE DRAMA, 


eee 


LL Titt WORLDS A STAGE ——S jig) ercare 
~~ 


THE EMOLUMENTS OF ACTORS IN) THE TIME af 


- 


SHAKSPEARE 


ae 


Ir is NOT CAS) to ascertain what were the emoluments 
of a successful actor in the time of Skakspeare. They 
had not then annual benelits, as a present,* The clear 
emoluments of the theatre, after deducting the nightly 
expences for lights, men occasionally hired for the even- 
me, &e. which in Shakspeare’s house was but forty-tive 
suillings, were divided into shares, of which part he- 
loneved to the proprietors, WHO were called houseke ( pers, 


aud the remainder was divided amone the actors. aeccord- 


: 
ing to ther rank and ment. Lsuspect that the whole 
clear receipt was divided into forty shares, of which per-= 
hati the housekeepers or proprietors hac Gtteen, the 
to thre 


actors twenty-two, and = three were devoted 
purchase of new plays, dresses, Ke. From Pen Jon- 


sons Poctaster, it should seem that eve of the performers 


Cibber says in his Apology, ) ao: Mrys. Berry was the first per. 
son whose merit was distinguished by the indulgence of having an an- 
nual henetit-play, which was cranted to her alone, if i mistake not, 
tirstin King James's time; and which became not common to others 
till the division of this company, after the death of King Willam’s 
Queen Mary.” 

But in this as in many other faets he is inaccurate; for it appear> 
from an agreement eutered into by Dr. D’Avenant, Charles Hart, 
Thomas Betterton, and others, dated October 14, 1081, that the ac 
ters had then benefits By this agreement, five shillings, apiece, 
were to be paid to Hart and Kynaston the players, “ for every das 
there shall be any tragedies or comedies or other representations act 
edat the Duke’s theatrein Salishury court, ov wherever the conipany 
shall act, during the re “pective lives of the said Charles Hart and 
Pdward Ry naston, ex pting the days the young men or young women play 
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had seven shares and a half; * but of what integral sum 
is not mentioned. The person alluded to, (if any person 
was alluded to, which is not certain,) must, I think, have 
been a proprietor, as well as a principal actor. Our poet 
in his Hamlet speaks of a whole share, as no contemptible 
emolument; and from the same play we learn that some 
of the performers had only half a share. Others pro- 
bably had still less. 

It appears from a deed executed by Thomas Kalligrew 
and others, that in the year 1666, the whole profit arising 
from acting plays, masques, &c, at the king’s theatre, 
was divided into twelve shares and three quarters, of 
which Mr. Killigrew, the manager, had two shares and 
three quarters ; and if we may trust to another statement, 
each share produced, at the lowest calculation, about 
250]. per ann. met; and the total clear profits consequently 
were about 31871. 10s. Od. 

These shares were then dist:ibuted among the proprie- 
tors of the theatre, who at that time were not actors, 
the performers, and the dramatic poets, who were re- | 
tained in the service of the theatre, and received a part 1 j 
of the annual produce as compensation for the pieces i 
which they produced. F i 

ln a paper delivered by Sir Henry _—— - Lord } 
Clarendon and the Lord. Chauhan July 11, 1662, i} 
he states the emolument which Mr. Thomas Killivrew Hit 
then derived (from his two shares and three quarters,) at i 
191. 6s. Od. per week ; according to which statement each 
share in the king’s company produccd but two hundred 
and ten pounds ten shillings a year. In Sir William 
D’Avenant’s company, from the time their new theatre, 
was opened in Portugal Row, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, | 
(April 1662,) the total receipt (after deducting the mghtly ( 
charges of ** men hirelings and other customary expences,” | 
was divided into fifteen ‘shares, of which it was agreed by | 
articles previously entered into, that ten should belony 
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* © Tucca. Fare thee well, my honest penny-biter: commend me 
t0 seven shares and a half, and remember to-morrow.—lf you lacka 
service, you shall play in my name, rascals; (alluding to the custom 
of actorscalling themse Ives the servants of certain noblemen, | but 
you shall buy your own cloth, and Pil have ¢:co shures for my counte- 
nance.’ Pouctaster, 1602. 
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f Gildon in his Laws of Poetry, 8vo. 1721. observes, that © after 
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to LD’ Avenant; viz. two ‘towards the house-rent, build- 
ing, scaffolding, and making of fraines for scenes; one 
for a provision of habits, prope rties, and scenes, for a 
supplement of the said theatre ; and seven to maintain all 
the women that are to perform or represent women’s 
parts, In trage cies, comedies, &c. and in consideration 
of erecting and establishing his actors to be a company, 
and his pains and expences for that purpose for many 
years.” The other tive shares were divided im various 
propor rtions among the rest of the troop. 

In the paper above referred to it is stated by Sir Henry 
Herbert, ‘that D’ Avenant “drew from these ten shares 
two hundred pounds a week ;” and if that statement was 
correct, each share in Ins play-house then produced an- 
nually six hundred pounds, supposing the acting season 
to have then lasted for thirty weeks. 

Such were the emoluments of the theatre soon after 
the Restoration; which I have stated here, from au- 
thentic documents, because they may assist us im our 
conjectures concerning the protits derived from stage- 
exhibitions at a more remote and darker period. 

Froin the prices of admission into our ancient theatres 
in the time of Shakspeare, which have been already no- 
ticed, I formerly conjectwred that about twenty pounds 
was aconsiderable receipt at the Blackfriars and Globe 
theatre, on any one day ; and my ig el is now con- 
lirmed by indisputable evidence. In Sir Henry Elerbert’s 
Oftice-book I find the following curious iat es on this 
subject, under the year 1628: 

‘The kinges company with a generall consent and 
alacritye have given mee the benetitt of too dayes in the 
yeare, the one in summer, thother in — to bee 
taken out of the second daye of a revived playe, att any 
Owl choyse. ‘The hous eckeepers have ly ikewyse piven 
them shares, thetr ony) charge only deducted, which 
comes to some 21, 55. this 25 May, 1623, 

The benelitt of the first day, being a very unseason- 
able One mn res pect of 


the weather, comes but unto 
tl. 15s. Od.” 
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This agreement subsisted for five years and a. half, 
during whe h time Sir Henry Herbert had ten benefits, 
the most protitable of which produced seventeen pounds, 
and ten shillings, net on the 22d of Noy. 1628, when 
Fletcher’s Custom of the Country was performed at 
Blackfriars; and the least emolumeat which he received 
was on the representation of a play which is not named, 
at the Globe, in the suinmer of the year 1632, which 
woduced only the sum of one pound aud five shillings, 
after deduc ting from the total reccipt in each instance the 
nightly charge above mentioned, 

On the 30th of October, 1633, the managers of the 
king’s company agreed to pay hin the tixed sum of ten 
pounds every Christmas s, and the same sum at Midsume 
mer, in lieu of his two benefits, which sums they regu- 
larly paid him froim that time till the breaking out of the 
eivil wars. 

From the receipts on these benefits Iam led to believe 
that the prices were lower at the Globe theatre, and that 
therefore, though it was much larger than the winter 
theatre at Blackfriars, it did not produce a greater sum 
of money On any representation, If we suppose twenty 
pounds, clear of the nightly charves already mentioned, 
to have been a very cons siderable rec vipt at either of these 
houses, and that this sum was in our poet’s time divided 
info torty shares, of which fifteen were appropriated to the 
housel ‘Keepers or proprietors, three to the purchase of 
copies of new plays, stage-habits, &c. and twenty-two 
to the actors, then the performer who had two shares on 
the representation of each play, received, when the the- 
atre was thus successful, twenty shillings. But supposing 
the average nightly receipt (alter deducting the myhtly 
expences) tobe about ume pounds, then his nightly di- 
vidend would be but nine shillings, and his weekly protit, 
if they plays ed five times aweck, two pounds tive shillings. 
The acting season, I believe, at that time lasted forty 
weeks. In each of the companies then subsisting there 
were about twenty persons, six of whom probably were 
principal, and the others subordinate; so that we may 
suppose two shares to have heen the reward of a princi- 
pal actor; six of the second class perhaps enjoyed a 
whole share ¢ each; and each of the remamiug eight half 
a share, On ail these data, I think it may be : safely Coll= 
cluded, that the pe formers of the first class did not de- 
rive from their fh bar iu more than ninety pounds a year 
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at the utmost. * Shakspeare, Heminge, Condell, Bur. 
bidge, Lowin, and Taylor had without doubt other 
shares as proprietors or leaseholders ; but what the dif. 
ferent proportions were which each of them possessed in 
that right, it is now impossible to ascertain. According 
to the supposition already stated, that fifteen shares out 
of forty were appropriated to the proprietors, then was 
there on this account a sumof six hundred and seventy 
tive pounds annually to be divided among them. Our 
poet, as author, actor, and proprietor, probably received 
from the theatre about two hundred pounds a year.— 
Having, after a very long search lately discovered the will 
of Mr. Heminge, I hoped to have derived from it some 
information on this subject ; but I was disappointed. He 
indeed more than once mentions his several parts or 
shares held by lease in the Globe and Blackfriars play houses ; 
but uses no expression by which the value of each of 
those shares can be ascertained. His books of account, 
which he appears to have regularly kept, and which, he 
bays, will shew that his shares yielded him a good yearly 
profit,” will probably, if they shall ever be found, throw 
much heht on our early stage history. 








ele —-— - — 





REFLECTIONS ON TRAGEDY. 





WHosoerver reflects that Tragedy has a much stron- 
ger power of affecting a great part of mankind than Co- 
medy » will easily conclude from hence, that their imita- 
tions are no further interesting than in proportion to the 
greater or less impressions which the object imitated 
would have made upon us. Now, it ts certain, that men 





- 
— ——_—— 


* “ ‘The verve hyerlings of some of our plaiers, [i. e. men occa- 
sionally hired by the night] says Stephen Gosson in the year 1579, 
which stand at reversion of vi s. by the weeke, jet uader gentlemen's 
poses in sutes of silke.” Schoole of Abuse, p. 22. 

Hart, the celebrated tragedian, after the Restoration had but three 
pounds a week asan actor, that is, about ninety pounds a year; for 
the acting season did not, I believe, at that time exceed thirty weeks ; 
but he had besides, as a proprietor, six shillings and three pence every 
day on which there was any performance at the king’s theatre, which 
prod iced about £56. 5. 0. more. Betterton even at the beginning z 
of the present century had not more than five pounds aweck. 
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in general are not so much moved with theatrical action 
during the representation of a Comedy as that of a Tra- 
yedy; those, whose studies or amusements lead them to 
| the dramatic walk, talk more frequently, and with more- 
warmth, of the Tragedies than of the Comedies they have 
seen represented, and c onsequently have the former more 
in quotation than the latter; in short, we are readier to 
excuse a mediocrity in the tragic than in the comie style, 
though the latter seems not to have the same command 
ever our attention as the first. 


Habet comardia tanto 
Plus oneris, quanto venie minus, Hor. 





Those, whose labours are designed for the stage, t talk in 
the same strain, and mostly. agree that there is not so 
much danger m giving the public an entertainment to 
weep at, as to divert thein with laughing. 

One would 1 lnagine, aeverthalen, that Comedy ought 
to draw men’s attentions more than Tragedy. A comic 
poet does not exhibit to the spectators heroic char: acters, 
or such as they have no knowledge of but from some 

vavue ideas formed from the relation of historians; he 
does not entertain the pit with conspir acies against the 
state, with oracles and other marvellous events, “and such 
as the greatest part of the spectators, who have never had 
any share in the hke adveutures, would not be able to 
tell whether the circumstances and consequences thereof 
are set forth with auy resemblance of truth. On the con- 
trary, he entertains us with the picture of our frends, 
and of those with whom we have a coustant intercourse 
aud familiarity. Vhe theatre, according to Plaio, sub- 
sists, us it were, entirely by the errors and foibles which 
are daly incident to men, by reason of their not beme 
sufficiently acquainted with themselves ; some im: eininy 
themselves more powertal than they really are; some 
more knowing, and others, in fine, more amiable. 

The tragic poet exposes the inconveniences arising 
from the want of self-knowledge in sovereigus and other 
independent persons, the consequences of whose vindic- 
tive temper make generally a great noise, whose resent- 
ments are naturally violeut, aud whose passions, proper 
for the stave, are capable of being the springs of the 
ereatest events. The comnc poet, exhibits the conse- 
quences of seif-ignerance amoug the general ranks of 
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people, whose resentments are subordinate to the laws, 
and whose passions, proper for the scenes, are productive 
only of domestic broi!s and ordinary adventures, 

The comic poet entertams us therefore with the adven- 
tures of equals, and presents us with the portraits of ori- 
vinals that are constantly before us: he makes even the 
pit (allowing the expression) mount upon the stage, 
Man, therefore, who | is naturally fond of any discov ery 5 eC 
can make of his neiw@hbour’s foibles, and desirous of all 
knowledye that can eutitle him to lessen his esteem of 
others, ouglt naturally to resort to Thalia rather than 
Melpomene, especially as the former 1s much more fertile 
than the Jatter of lessons for private people's instructions. 

Though Comedy may not, perhaps, correct all the foil- 
Ines It expose i yet it teaches us at least how to live with 
such as are subject to those farlings, and how te conform 
so iu coinpany, as to avoid that roughness which provokes 
them, or that servility which flatters them. Tragedy, on 
the contrary, represents heroes, with whom our situation 
forbids us to attempt any resemblance, and whose lessons 
and examples are drawn froin events so disstinilar to those 
we are Commonly exposed to, that the applications which 
we might De willing to make would be extremely vague 
and imperfect; he nee, as it is the imitation of the crimes 
and mistortunes of creat men, so likewise it 1s the muta 
tion of the sublunest virtues of which they are capable, 

The tregie poet exhibits men who are captives to the 
most extray: gant passions, and the most tunilftuous agi 
tations, Ele shews us a sort of unjust but all-pos ne 


; 


deities, who deien and a young mnocent princess to be sa- 
erificed at the foot of their a'tars : he sets before us the 
progress of heroes, the deaths of tyrants, and the revotn- 
tion of empires: it is trae, we rever ind our iriend im 
any tragic pe CYSOMAgeS, but their passious are more tue 
petuous, and as the laws are but a feeble barrier to these 
passions, ey are attended with much greater conse- 
quences than those of comic characters: thus the terror 
and pidy, which the picture of tragical events excites m 
our souls, eneazes us much more than all the laughter 
and conteinpt excited by the several meidents of Comedy. 

But let us See how 1 rag edy ; thus defi re d, is capable 
of exciting terror and péty, in order to reiine and purify 
in us all sorts of passion; it excites terror and COMPASSION 
TT us, by setting before our eyes the calapvoities which 
those who are Like ourselves have fallen tuie fy iavelun- 
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tary faults, and it refines them, by rendering those very 
misfortunes familiar to ws, because it teaches us not to 
be too much concerned when they really happen. ‘This 
is Aristotle’s account of it: and this is what the ablest 
critics, both ancient and modern, have held to be the 
purest and most venuine illustration of it, (though his 
opinion, from the vreatness of his character, and the ge- 
neral subscription. to it for above two thousand years 
past, should make it decisive.) The good emperor Mar- 
cus Aurelius panes the same judgment on it in the fol- 
lowing words: ** Tragedies,’’ says he, ** were first intro- 
duced to put men in mind of those aceidents which hap- 
pen in their lives; to inform them they must necessarily 
come ; and to teach them, that those things they see with 
so much delight on the stage, shouid not appear insup- 
portable on the grand theatre of the world.” 

The advantage Vragedy brings to mankind is by no 
means inconsider: ible; it prepares us to bear the most 
unlucky accidents courageously, and disposes the most 
miserable to think themselves happy, and they compare 
their own inisfortnunes with these which Tragedy has re- 
presented to them. In whatever condition a man may 
be, vet, when he shall see an Gdipus or a Lear, he can- 
not but think his own afflictiou slight in comparison with 
their’s ; but it stops here: it refines, not at the same 
time, all those other passions which may precipitate us 
luto the same troubles; for, in exhibiting the cries 
which they have drawn those miserables into what they 
suffer, it teaches us to stand on our guard, and power- 
fully induces us to moderate and retine in ourselves what 
was the only cause of their loss; thus Tragedy becomes 
a useful medicine to the mind, by thoroughly purging 


the passions, at the same time that we receive a pleasure 
in the operation. 
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MRS. FOOTE. 


This lady was kept so much in the back-ground by 
the gay, licentions, eccentric, hfe of her husband, 
that little is known of her history ; except that she was 
the very reverse of him. Miuldness and forbearance 
seemed to be the leading features of her character; and 
these qualities could serve as no lasting checks upon a 
man ot his temper. Implicated, however, as she was, 
in the fate of her husband, she furnishes the tollowing 
anecdotes :— 

Dr. Nash, of Worcester, being in town one spring, 
not long alter Foote’s marriage, jutended to pay his old 
feliow-colle ‘giana visit, but was much surprised at hear- 
jne that he was in the Fleet prison. Thither he hastened 
directly; and found him in a dirty two-pair-of stairs 
back room, with furniture every way suitable to such 
an apartment. “The Doctor shocked at this cireumstance, 
began to condole with him ; when Foote cut him short 
by turning the whoie into raillery : ** Why, is not this 
better,” said he, * than the gout, the fever, the small- 
pox, and 


“ The thousand various ills 
© That flesh is hetr to °” 


This is a mere temporary confinement; without pain, 
and not very uncony enial (let me tell vou) to this sharp 
biting weather : whereas the above disorders would not 
only give pain and couiinement for atime, but perhaps 
ultimately prevent a man froin ever goire mto the world 

- 9? 
again, 

Laughing on in this manner, the Doctor perceived 
something str behid hun im the bed; upon which he 
got up, and said he would call another tine.—** No, 
no,” said the other; sit down: ** ’tts nothing but my 
Foot.’—** Your foot!” sad the Doctor: “ well; I 
want no apoiosies, ft shali cail another time.’— I 
tell you agai,” said the other. * tis pething but my 
Foot ; and vo convince you of its henge uo nore, it shall 
speak to you cit ecuy.” { pou tle his poor wife put 
her head trom under the bed-clotues : ana, with much 
confusioi and embarrassment, made many apologies for 
her distressed situation, | 
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POETRY. 
ee 


Hail solitude, thou balm ef all my woes, 
hind nurse of virtue ; dearest friend of truth, 


For thee my heart, amid the tumult, glows, 


Sole guide and meter ot my cheerless youth. 


Far from the whirl of passion’s jarring sounds, 
With thee Vil seek the cot undeck’d by pride ; 
Where nor ambition burns, ner traud abonnds; 
But gentle peace and wished content reside 
Or, from th’ envenoue’d toneue of stander freed, 
Beneath yon ivy’d rum lone and wild, 
Mark the foul track of some inhuman deed, 


Winch, story tells, its former host delild 


Mr, pensive sit, and heave the unheard sich, 
Nor to the giddy throng my grief preclaun, 
duty, as the blast of evening passes by, 
‘Tix with the suilen sound Alicia’s name 
Jier wos 





UPROMPTU ! 


* : / Ty ng 
wa q popita Ae: ress tering Places at the i hea're under the Name ny} 


SHERRY ! 


Mild as morning in May—with good limimour abounding, 
All the loves and the graces her person surrounding, 
Wii sparkling like brisk-boitled perry ; 

In vain she attempts to elude admiration— 

‘To taste none can claim e’en the slighest relation, 


Whotuke the sweet MOUNTAIN for SHERRY! 


1897 ww. ED, 
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sf Ee, 
A CAPRICTO, 

IFES replete with joy and sorrow, 

‘Lime is ever on the wine, 
Joy togricf may yicid te-inerrow, 

Thus “tis mine with truth to sing, 
Lite’s replete with joy and sorrow. 
Time is ever on the wine, 

Manhood comes and checks youth's pleasures, 
Ase infivantty will briae ; 

Thus we find, in rapid measures, 


Time is ever oa the wing 


Toy to erief may yield to-merrow ; 
Cherish joy then while ’ts thine, 

Peaceilioments so yowll berrow, 
But remember whilst they shine, 

Joy to grief may yield to-morrow 


Thus “tis mine with truth to sing, 


Pleasure decks li «’s early moruing, 
Ave will cares and serrow brine: 

an at 

iocach friend a gentle waruing, 


Thus “tis mine with trath to sing 





SONNET 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF GUIDO, 

AMID my fair one’s locks of golden hue, 

That o’er her neck and iwry shoulders play, 

Love sporting linger’d with a fond delay, 

And traced each flowing curl with wonder nes 
And soon he found ’twere vain to bid adieu 

To that blest prison; ewry tress his stay 

Enfore’d, a chain by beauty’s magic sway 

‘Twind, and his heart in close confinement drew; 
Now Venus, auxious from the wond’ring skies, 
Her boy's release with presents meet demands : 
But, goddess, spare thy useless gifts, for leara, 


— 


That Love, enstav’d by love, a captive sighs; 
And should you free him frem his glossy bands, 
The wanton urchin would again return, 


Liverpool, G.W.G, 
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SU LA MORTE 
PEL 
GENERAL PAOLI, 
ACCADUTA Ll 5. DI QUESTO MESE ALL’ ETA SUA D’ ANNE 83 
INCIRCA, 


PAOLI, al Ciel volasti 


Kvot de ta lor Patria bai gia la sede: 


, ove tra’ santi 


Virti, Beneticenza, e pura Fede 


Scorte ti furo a! Creator davanti'! 


Ala noi qua gitt Versinme aimari pianti, 
Che el viso tuo benignuo nou si vede ; 
Nes’ ode if dir soave, che procede 
Dun Rerno dal Nettor per anni tantit 
Corsica, il tuo bon Padre, Avglia, P Amico, 
Pia nen vedrai, née di lui pitt sereuo 


Loino in avversa, od in propizia sorte ' 


i. alte virtuti sue, che qui t indico, 
Mortal, imita, e imprimi nel tuo seno, 


Se lo bramt veder dopo la morte ! 


Lrvucipro Ea1Neo, P. A. 





SONNET. 

AROUND me evening’s deepest shades descend ; 
Husird is the songster’s warbling on my ear, 
Yet still in musing moed I linger here, 

Sill lonely o’er the tottering wall I bend: 

For busy fancy warm a charm cap lend 
Amid this hour, to fixt attention dear, 

Which dwells her eve on yon worn ruin near, 

That with the dusky twilight seems to blend, 

Site brings to view the vanish’d days of yere, 
Within the banner’d hall the warriors plae’d : 
Aud pleasure sniiles the sparkling stream to pour, 
As the old ininstrel’s kindling sones arise :-— 

Vet ncueht is heard, save new the mournta! blest, 

: ' 


that thre’ the shuddering ivy, shiverine. sighs 
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THE LONDON THEATRES. 
<<a 


HAY-MARKOET, 
AUGU>T. 

ar Viv. Mathews’ Renetit) Liberal Opinions © Musie Mad (ys 
time.) ‘The characters by Mr. Mathews; Mar. Farley, Mr. Liston 
Viv. Pay lors Mir. Carles: Mes. Mathews —Love Latehs at Lock- 
siniths. Captani Beidare, Mir. Palmer, dun. Viel, Mr. Chapman 
Ss. Straneer——Vusie Mad—Critie. 

29. [Mr aid Mrs, Listen’s Benctit}! Surrender of Calais. Eus- 
tache, Mr. Young ; La Gieire (3st time) Mr. Farley; O'Carrol, 
Mir. Taylor; Julia, Mes. Litehtiela—Music Mad—Tom Thoumb— 
{mitations by Mrs. Wells. 

si. [ Mr. Youne’s Benefit] Wheel ef Fortune.  Penruddeck, 
Mr. Young ; Sydeaham, Vir. Caries ; Woodville, Mr. Chapman: 
Young Woodville, Mr. Palmer, Jen. Governor Tempest, Mr 
Listen; Weazle, Mr. Mathews; Mes. Woodville, Miss ‘Tavior ; 
Emily Tempest, Mrs. Gibbs—Music Mad hathbarine and Pe 
truchio 

Seer. tt. Five Miles off—Musie Mad—Critic. 

fron Chest—Tom Thamb 

3. Dramatist—Tale of Mystery—Franciseo, Mr. Far'ey; 
Romaldi, Mr. Palmer, Jun. Sicphano, Mr. Carles; Eouamo, 
Viv. Waddy ; Malvogho, Mr. Noble; Montano, Mr. Wharton; 
Che Miller, Ma. Giove. VPiametta (ist tine) Mrs. Davenpert : 
S line, Mars. Gibbs—Mousic Mad. 

4. HLiainlet—Ausie Mad 

5. Wheel of Fortune. Mys. Woodville, Mis. Kendali.— Music 
Mad—tIrish Widow 


7. (Mr. Pawecett(s Night) Pizarro. Rolla, Mr. Young; Ataliba, 


} 
Mr. Cartes; GQrozembo, Mr. Waddy: Hualpa, Mr. Greve; High 


' a, MM FS 
Priest, Mr. Vaylor ; Pizarro, a Gentle man ; Alonzo, Mr. Patmer, 
jun. Las Casas, Mr Chepiman; Sentinel, Mr, Noble; Cora, 
Mrs. Gibbs : Eivira, Mrs. Litehheld—Critiec, 

2. Pale of Mystery —Review—Tem Thumb. 
y, [Mes. Gibbs's Benetit! Beggar’s Opera. Macheath and Polly, 


(for that night oaly) My. incledon and Miss Eolton ; Luev, Mrs. 


Liston. —Levers’ Quarrels. Carles, Mr. Palmer, jun. Sancho, 
Mr. baweeit; Lopez, Mr. Listen; Leenora (Ist time) Mrs. 
Litchticid ; Jacinta, Mes. Gibbs—Animal Maenetisin, 

0, lion Chest—Critic : 

ti. Pizarro —VPizarvre, Mr. Chapman; Las Casas, 
port.—-Lock and Key 

}2. Five Miles otl—TDale of Mystery—Catch Him who Can ! 

14. Strancer—Critic. ° ° 

i. Last Nieht| Hamlet—Tom Thumb. 


\?7 ~ V7 


lusie Vad, produced on Mr. Matnews’s night, is an extraracanz4 
Vr Tb) ince 1c Prat he 
hy My. Phcodeve Hook, of which he borrowed the idea, acd the 


Mr. Davetr 
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arrangement from 7! fanatico dt Musica at the Opera-House. The 
ecceniriciiies of a man whose passioi un for music has become a mania, 
forin the subject of the piece; these, with an excellent comic song 
from Mathews, in which he | pe ‘esques the different styles of music 
in different countries, and introduces a happy imitation of Naldi : 
half a score of puas: a whimsical portrait of a Frenchman, by Mr. 
Parley, and the grotesque humour of Listov, make apa very tole- 
rable half how's amusement. This tittle piece will be frequentiy 
called tor. Vice music ts Mir. Hoos, 

There is little else that requircs remark. The gentleman who 
played Pizarre, ts not tikely to make any ligure ou the stage :-—** fall 

ot sound and fui'y, sienify ing nothin re Myr. Vay ‘eeti, at the drop- 

pig of the curtain, on the i5th of Meptember, came forward and 
thanked the audicnce In the vwsual terms. Considering that the 
theatre has derived so little aid fromm new piececs, the season, we 
believe, las beeu preity prot we 

Covert-Garden opened on the 14th with Romeo and Julict and the 
Poor Soldicr ; aud Drury-Lane on pin 17th with the Country Gir/, and 
the Weathercock, a full and critical account of the new Performers, 
and other woveities, shall appear in our next; unavoidable civeum- 
stances having hitherto prevented us from atteuding citiier of these 
houses. 


~~ - —- ~< ooo 
a - 





PARIS THEATRES. 
——— 


Tieatre Louvois—The Effet of a Perriwig, or the Young Phisician ; 
is asatirical sketch, which even the name of Picard is scare ly suf. 
ficient to recommend. It is founced ona pre pan eine that no longe r 
exists: alarge wig las been discarded by the f 
skill. The idea would not have becn amiss at the tame when Vavart 
having snatche ‘da coctor’s wig from his hand, the letter exclaimed, 
“Good God, sir; you fake aivay my reputation.” The plot is Common 
and dean 5 In any other hands thau those of Picard, the piece 
would not have been tolerable. The vivacity of bis dialogue dis- 
armed vslticinn of a little O8 its severity. 

Theatre du Vaudevelle —Vhe Chateau and the Cottage. Three young 
artists, a painter, a sculptor, and an architect, retaraing to Prauce, 
and et ¢ that the wicow of their beuciactor has becu denvived 
ot her ¢ ‘hateau, and now lives in a sim: ull cottage, rescive to cinpioy 
the fortune whic h they have acquired by their talents, in re- purclus- 
ing the goods which have been sold olf, and ia restoriay Che Chadceau 
to the same condition in which the widow lett it; and they chuse 
the day on which the villege festivalis held to announce » lint they 
have done to the widow, and to put her a gain into POSSCSS.01 1of her 
property. itis thus that they shew w their ae aga for the meimery 
of a man to whom they are indebted for their c ase and ainuence, 
The denouement is very pathetic; but the piece is tco long, aud at- 
tended by several unnecessary secucs 
act 
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THE COUNTRY THEATRES, &e 
> a 


Theaire Roya’, LIVERPOOL.—We have received a Letter from M>- 
Terry of this tlh: utre, in Consequence of some remarks whieh ep. 
peared in our last Nuniber. As it is but just that public performers 
should have an opportunity of vindicating their characters, when 
they couceive themselves to be imjyured, we shal! insert his Letter 
without abridgement. It we have admiited any thing that reflects 

iinproperly on his private character, we are sorry for its thongh w: 
by no meaus admit that an actor’s moral conduci is to be rexarded 

as perrectly distinct from his protessioual merits 


c: 


SIR, 

WuHew you admit a criticism upon an Actor containing 
matter which may affect the peace and safety of the man, do you 
not forget your rights and duties as an Editor, and violate these 
priuciples upon which every work of the nature of the Cadrnet oaght 
to be conducted? how then will you reconcile to yourselt the admis- 
sion of Argus’s last paper, in w hich the allusive obscurity of a quo- 
tation is calculated to produce e the mest scrious effects, and how will 
he be able to answer for the interpretations which distant and wnin- 
formed friendship may pat upon it, or for the consequences which 
nay ensue from them: When the mischief is done, it is oF little 
couseguence to me whether it proceeded from folly or malignity, 
aud you are certainly blameable fer a want of proper attention to 
the trust you assume in undertaking a review of this kind, when 
you do not guard against such important social evils happening 
through the means, either of thoughtless stupidity, or through the 
insidious ertifices of a disposition, envious or mischievous, Cowardly 
and cunning. 

As a public churacter, 1 am publie property, and in the exercise of 
my protessional duties, Argus or any person has an undoubted right 
to approve or condenm me as his opinions may dictate; and how- 
ever criticism may mortify my vanity, or dissipate my cxpectations, 
[ kuow not that have any cause of complaint, nor upon hat plea, 
(if such was my wish) t could with justice avoid it. 

But as ainem/nr of society, Lam amenable either to its institutions, 
or to its customs, and to them only, for any 6 foud dre ds” 1 may commit 
avast its welfare, cither gene rally or particularly; I cannot con- 
ceive the relation inv. hich, as an actor 1 stand with society, that 

can make it Just or necessary for my pests te life to be introduced 
into Argus’s writings, nor the relation which he holds between so- 
ciety aud me, that can invest him with the censorship, even sup- 
posirg it required such netice: 7 never laid claim to exemption from 
these liabilities te which mankind scem born, nor ever boasted any 
philosophical pretensions to the infallibility of my moral purity ; 
but sir, Lam nat conscious that Lever sinned ¢ gainst the integrity 
of moral! rectitude in my dealings with iny ijinn-emannne, or en- 
tered into any degree of moral responsibil, iy of which 1 desired to 
shrink fiom the fulfilment; should any however suppose themselves 
wronged by me, to them ] am answerable and accessible, and willing 
to be so, but for this man’s self-assumed interference (should I ever 
know him) an account will be necessary, which J} trust he is able 
and ready to render me, Me has cither erred through ignorance, or 
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heen actuated by wickedness; he is either not aware of the conse- 
quences which may resalt from what he has said, or he has some 
desiyn to answer in the obscurity of his allusion. The very mode- 
rate and geutle propertion of intellect conveyed in his compos:tions, 
inclines me to hope the former; but if we reduce him to such an 
alternative, what degree of attention will be due from the public to 
him, who in one case must be a fool, and in the ether a scoundrel. 
The publication of this letter 1 cannot insure, but it will be an 
act of separation which you owe to 
Sir, Your humble Servant, 
DANIEL TERRY. 


Theatre WORTHING.—The JVorthing new Theatre, erected at the 
expence of several thousand pounds by Mr. Trotter, is one of the 
most elegant little Theatres in England. The decorations are light 
and tasteful, the scenery delightiully painted, and the accommoda- 
tious both before and behind the curtain ve ry com: plete. lndeed, 
while nuch taste has been exercised, no exyenee bas bees spared to 
render it, in every respect, wortly ‘of the public patronage. We 
have attended atew of the representations, and we have seldom, in 
the country, witnessed better regulated periormances, or obscrved a 
greater portion of meritintbe actors. Ne. Preticr las few equals, 
even on the London boards; he possesses an elegant aud comuiand- 
iug figure, with a fine voice, just and animated action, and a sound 
discriminating judgement, We have received very great pleasure 
from his Stranger, Archer, and Frank Heartall. Vr. Oxbe rry has 
much sterling merit, aud is a considerable favourite in low comedy. 
At the close of the season he join s the Covent Garden Company 
where he is engaged, and wil', no doubt, he found exceedingly useful, 
Mr. Vining, who pk: ays the love rs and other characters suitable to his 
juvenile figure, is a young man of much promise; possessing two of 
the best requisites to constitute a woud actor; modesty and good 
sense. My. Stackwood is also a judicious and forc ible speaker, aud 
the other performers are im respectable. Among the ladics we 
have particularly to notice Miss Barry, who has an intelligent coun- 
tenance, a ples asing figure, and great versatility of talent. Her voice 
i singing, is me lodious and powerful, guide d by a correct ear, and 
governed by feching and good taste. Miss Taylor, from Covent Gar- 
den and the Hay-in: irket, has lately been added to the C omipany, and 
is certainly an ornament to it. Mrs. Cory is excellent in the eld 
women, 

Mrs. Litchfield is engaged for a short time, and has been greatly 
admired in the JV idow Cheerly, Country Girl, Rovalana, Mrs. Haller, 
Irish Widow, aud Mrs. Sullen. Quick, that genuine son of Momus, 
who has been long prevented from appearing in public by the acci- 
dent he met with from the overturning of a stage coach, performs 
three nights here. He is in high health and spirits, and played 
Scrub on Saturday 26th September with all that inimitable simplicity, 
and richness, but truth of colouring, for which his ac ting was always 
distinguished. We must not forget to mention a gentleman of the 
name of Webb, :vho sings Johnstone's songs ina most admirable style. 
He has not yet performed any char acter, but if he can act as well as 
he cings, he is a great acquisition to the stage —-27/h Sept, 1807 
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